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Aotes. 


THE STALLS OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE IN THE CORO OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF BARCELONA, 

(Concluded from p: 203.) 
14. Adolphe de Bourgogne, Seigneur de Beve- 

, «Ten, Vere, and Flushing (No. 137). Quarterly, 

land 4, grand quarters: The quartered arms of 

Burgundy (as given under No. 5 of the decani 

side, but without brisure); 2 and 3, Bourbon- 

Montpensier, viz., France, debruised by a bend 

iné d'Auvergne, viz, Or, a dolphin pamé 

az, Over all Borsele, Sa., a fess woe 
owl or. Adolphe de Bourgogne, elected Chevalier 
of the Order in 1516, was son of Philippe de 
e, Seigneur de Beveren (No. 82)—who 

was the son of Antoine “le grand Bitard de 
e,” son of le Bon—by Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Wolfart de Borsele, Comte 

de Grandpré, Chevalier of the Order (No. 79), 


pensier, (His first wife was Mary of Scot- 
land, daughter of James I. by Jane Beaufort.) 
He su sded his father in the lands of Beveren, 
ere an ushing. He was mi of 
Flanders, and escorted Charles to Spain in 1517, 


= second marriage with Charlotte de Bourbon- | bastard 


He married Anne, daughter of Jean, Seigneur de 
Berghes, Chevalier of the Order (No. 91), and 
died Dec. 7, 1540. His seal, which bears the 
arms and crest given above, with two lions 
rampant as supporters, is engraved in Vree, 


236 | Généalogie des Comtes de Flanders, plate 126. It 


is worthy of note that the brisure denoting ille- 
gitimate descent had already disappeared from the 
arms of his father Philippe, who bore, 1 and 4, the 
full quarterings of Burgundy ; 2 and 3, the arms of 
Vieuville, for his mother, e de Vieuville. In 
both cases the addition of the maternal coat and 
the substitution of the oiseau duc for the fleur-de- 
lis as a crest were considered clear and sufficient 
differences. 

15. Maximilian de Hornes, Seigneur de Gaes- 
becq, &c., Vicomte de Berghes 8S. Winock (No. 
143). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Hornes, Or, three 
hunting horns gu., viroled arg.; 2, Gaesbecq, Sa., 
a lion ramp. arg., crowned or ; 3, Honschot, Erm., 
on a bend gu. three escallops or ; Crest, as No. 7 
on the decani side. He was son of Arnulf de 
Hornes by Marguerite, daughter of Jean de Mont- 
morency, and was in the train of the Archduke 
Philip and the Infanta Juana when they entered 
Spain in 1501. 

16. Jean, Baron de Trazegnies (No. 145). 
Bendy of six or and az. Over all the shadow of a 
lion rampant, the whole within a bordure engrailed 

Crest, on a flat hat gu. turned up arg. two 
Moors’ busts without arms affrontés, habited az. 
wreathed round the heads with fillets arg. Son 
of Anseau, Baron de Trazegnies, by Marie d’Arne- 
muyden. The coat above is very worthy of note, 
being a differenced coat from the arms of Bur- 
gundy ancient, Bendy of six or and az., a bordure 


gu. 

17. Maximilian de , Seigneur de Zevem- 
berghes (No. 147). Vert, three mascles arg., and 
an escallop gu. (for difference), on a chief or three 
pallets of the third. Over alla canton sa., thereon 
a lion ramp. or. Orest, out of a coronet or, the 
head of a wild ass ermines, its muzzle and the tips 
of its ears arg., between two greaves of the last 
damascened and ornamented gold. This knight 
was the son of Cornille de Berghes, Seigneur de 
Grevenbroeck, and Chevalier of the Order(No. 110), 
by Magdalen de Stryen, heiress of Zevemberghes. 
He married Anne vander Gracht, Viscountess of 
Furnes, and was ambassador of Charles to the 
Electors of the Holy Roman Empire. He died 
in 1545. His brother Cornille was Bishop of 
Liége (1538-1544).* He descended from Jean, 
son of Jean III., Duke of Brabant, a descent 
indicated by the canton in the arms blazoned above; 
the main ings are those of Bautersem, the 


* He had been Coadjutor since 1522 (v. Potthast, 
Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des Europdischen 


Mittelalters, Supplement, p: 349), 
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chief being for Malines. (Note, that all the three 
pallets of Malines are visible.) The escallop with 
which the arms are differenced came from the 
coat of his grandmother, Blanche Marie de St. 
Simon (Sa., on a cross 2 five escallops gu.), 
who was wife of Jean, Seigneur de Bergher, 
Chevalier of the Order (No. 91). On his descent 
see Spener (Op. Her., pars. spec., p. 582). 

18. Jean, Comte d'Egmont (No. 149). Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, ont, Chevronné or and gu.; 
2, Baer, Or, a bend gu.; 3, Arkel, Arg., two bars, 
embattled counter, embattled gu. Over all the 
arms of the Dukes of Guelders, Az. a lion ramp. 
crowned and contourné or; impaling Juliers, Or, 
a lion ramp sa. Crest, as given above under 
Floris d’Egmont (No. 6), who was first cousin of 
our knight. He was son of Jean, first Count of 

ont, and Chevalier of the Order (No, 101), 
whom he succeeded in 1516, by Magdalen, daugh- 
ter of Jean, Count of Werdenberg. He married 
Francoise de Luxembourg, Countess of Gavre. 
He was chamberlain and the almost inseparable 
companion of Charles V., to whom he rendered 
great service in the Italian campaigns. He died 
in 1528, in the thirtieth year of his oe and is 
buried at Milan, in the church of St. Mark. He 
was father of the celebrated Lamoral, Count 
Egmont, Prince de Gavre, and Chevalier of the 
Order (No. 200), who was executed at Brussels 
under Philip II. in 1568. 

19. Diego Lopez Pacheco, Duc d'Escalona, 
Marquis de Villena, &. (No. 151). Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Pacheco, Arg., two cauldrons in pale 
barry, indented or and gu., gringolés of six 

mts of the second, three around each side 
of the handle of the cauldron ; 2. Portocarrero, 
Chequy or and az, in five rows of three panes 
each; 3, Acuiia, Sa, a bend or, thereon a 
cross flory gu. between eighteen wedges az. 
(arranged in six rows of three each), the whole 
within a bordure arg. charged with five escutcheons 
of the arms of Portugal; 4, Henriquez, Tierced 
in mantle arrondie; 1 and 2 (in chief), Castile ; 
3 (in base), Leon. Crest, out of flames ppr. a 
phoenix az. He was son of Diego Lopez Pacheco, 
second Duke of Escalona, by Juana Henriquez. 
He died in 1556. The escutcheons of Portugal in 
the Acuiia quarter commemorate the marriage of 
Martin Vasquez de Acuiia (great grandfather of 
the second Dake of Escalona) with Maria, daughter 
of John, Infant of Portugal. The name and lands 
of Pacheco came to Alfonso, son of Martin Vasquez 
d’Acuiia, by his marriage with Maria Pacheco. 

20. Inigo de Velasco, Duc de Frias, Constable 
of Castille (No. 153). Chequy of fifteen panes 
(in five rows each of three pieces), or and vair, all 
within a bordure gyronny of eight pieces of Castille 
and Leon. Crest, a demi-lion ramp. or, armed az. 
Son of Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, Duc de Frias, 
by Mencia de Mendoga. He was first chamber- 


lain of Philip I, Captain-General and Co-regent 
of Spain for Charles V. 

21. Antonio Manriquez de Lara, Duc de Najars 
(No. 155). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Lara, Gu., two 
cauldrons barry of six or and gu., gringolés 
of seven serpents of the second; 2 and 3, 
Aguilar, Chequy of nine panes, five of Leon, four 
of Castille. Crest, a demi-lion or, holding a 
dagger ppr. Son of Pedro Manriquez de Lara, 
Count of Trebino (created Duke of Noajara in 
1582 by Ferdinand and Isabella), by Yomar de 
Castro. He married in 1497 Jeanne, daughter of 
Juan Remontfolck, Duc de Cardone, by Aldonce 
Henriquez ; and was thus doubly the brother-in- 
law of Fernand Remontfolck, Duc de Cardone, 
Chevalier of the Order(No. 156, vide ante, No, 22 
on the decani side). On the Remontfolcks and 
their pedigree see Spener, Opus Heraldicum, 
pars. spec., pp. 419-21. 

22. Pedro Antonio Sanseverino, Duc de San 
Marco, Prince de Bisignano (No. 157). Arg., a 
fess gu. and bordure az, Crest, a horse's Toad 
couped or. He was son of Bernardino San- 
severino (Prince de Bisignano and Grand Admiral 
of Naples) by Dianora Piccolomini. (See Spener, 
Op. Her., pars spec., p. 313, sub voce “ Domus 
Rohanea”; and Henninges, Theatr. Genealog., iv. 
1319). 

23. Alvaro Peres Osorio, Marquis de Astorga, 
Comte de Trastamara (No. 159}. - Or, two wolves 
pass. in pale gu., and a champagne arg., thereon 
three bendlets dancetté az., the whole within a 
bordure composed of fourteen escutcheons of the 
arms of Henriquez (see No. 19 above). Spener, 
p. 277, tells us that the wolves came from the 
marriage of an Osorio with the heiress of Villalobos. 
Oar knight was son of Pedro Alvarez Osorio, 
Marquis de Astorga, by Beatrix de Quignones 
(daughter of Diego Hernandez, Count de Luna, 
by Juana Henriquez). 

24. This stall, like the ding one on the 
decani side, bears only a plain gold shield sur- 
rounded by the collar of the Order, and charged 
with the date 1518, It was the one to be filled 
at the chapter by the election and installation of 
Adrian de Croy (vide infra). 

25 and 26. These seats are beneath the pulpit, 
which occupies the upper part of both the stalls. 

We have now completed the survey of the stalls 
on the cantoris side; and before concluding these 
papers with a few brief remarks it may be well 
that I should give the arms of the four chevaliers, 
two sovereigns and two subjects, elected and in- 
stalled at the Barcelona chapter. 

1. Christiern II., of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden (No. 160). Quarterly (the quarters “pe 
rated by the cross of the Dannebrog, Arg., fim- 
briated gu.), 1 and 4, Denmark, Or, semé of hearts 
gu., three lions pass. gard. in pale az.; 2, Sweden, 
Az, three open crowns or; 3, Norway, Ga, ® 
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lion ramp. cr. or, holding a broad axe arg., its long 
handle recurved of the third; 4, Wends or 
Vandalia, Gu., a dragon crowned or. Over all, 
on the centre of the cross, an escutcheon, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Schleswig, Or, two lions pass. 
gard. az.; 2, Holstein, Gu, an escutcheon per 
arg. and of the field between three passion- 
nails and as many nettle leaves of the second ; 3, 
Stormarn, Gu., a swan arg. beaked and membered 
sa, gorged with a crown or. Over all an es- 
eutcheon of Oldenburg, Or, two bars gu. Crest, 
out of an open crown or eight banners of the 
Dannebrog : Gu., a cross arg. the lances gold, four 
turned to the dexter and as many to the sinister. 
Christiern IL, born in 1481, was son of John, 
King of Denmark, K.G., by Christina of Saxony. 
He succeeded his father as King of Denmark and 
Norway in 1513, and in 1520 also obtained pos- 
session of the Crown of Sweden. In 1515 he 
Isabella of Austria, sister of Charles V. 
In 1523 he was dethroned; and died in 1559, 
after a captivity of nearly twenty-seven years. 

2. Sigismond, King of Poland (No. 161). Gu., 
an eagle disp. arg., armed and crowned or. Crest, 
out of an open crown or a demi-eagle, as in the 
arms, Born in 1467, he was son of Casimir, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania and King of Poland, 
by Isabella of Austria, Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Albert and 
Isabella of Luxembourg, heiress of Hungary and 
Bohemia. He died in 1548. 

3. Jacques de Luxembourg, Comte de Gavre 
(No. 162). Bore the same arms and crest as his 
father of the same name, No. 107 (see No. 4, on 
the cantoris side). His mother was Marguerite 
de Grutuse. He was captain-general of the county 
of Flanders and chamberlain to Charles V., who 
created him Comte de Gavre. He married Helene 
de Croy, and died without issue in 1530. 

4, Adrien de Croy, Comte de Reux (No. 163). 
Bore the same arms and crest as his father, Ferry 
de Croy, No. 123 (see No. 7 on the cantoris 
side). His mother was Lamberte de Brimeu, 
daughter of the Count of Meghem. He accom- 
— Charles V. into Spain in 1518, and in 
530 was created by him Comte de Reux on the 
occasion of his coronation by the Pope at Bologna. 
He filled many high offices in the Low Countries, 
and died in 1553. 

It will be seen from the above list that stalls 
were for the sovereign and forty-eight 
Chevaliers of the Order, including those elected at 
the chapter, and that, with the exception of the 
four kings, the knights are, as a general rule, ar- 
ranged alternately on either side of the choir in 
order of seniority of election. This is so with all 
elected under Charles V. But in the case of the 
senior knights there are some exceptions which 
are suggestive of curious inquiries. The stalls 
Nos, 13 and 14 on the cantoris side bear respec- 


tively the arms of Felix, Count of Werdenberg 
(No. 139), and Adolf de Bourgogne (No. 137). 
Here precedence is given to the junior knight, 
and I can only suggest that in the course 
of some reparations in these stalls their backs 
may have been temporarily removed and replaced 
erroneously. It might have been expected that 
the stalls at Barcelona would have represented 
the actual state of the Order at the time the 
chapter was held, and under the natural impres- 
sion that this was so, I credited Hugues de Melun 
(No. 106), for whom was prepared the first stall on 
the decani side, with being the senior knight present. 
I have since discovered that this was in all pro- 
bability not the case, and that while, on the one 
hand, stalls were prepared for knights who were 
not present (¢.g., for the Kings of England and 
France), there were also knights of the Order 
actually present for whom no stalls were pre- 
pared. For instance, no stall bears the insignia 
of Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange 
(No. 138), who was certainly present ; and per- 
haps a still more remarkable omission is that of 
the arms of Guillaume de Croy, Duc de Soria, 
Marquis d’Aerschot (No. 105), the eminent 
minister of Charles, of whom mention has been 
more than once made above, and who is well 
known to the readers of Prescott and Robertson’s 
History of the Reign of Charles V. under his 
original title of the Seigneur de Chievres. It is 
very probable that both these eminent persons 
would be in immediate attendance upon the 
sovereign, and would find accommodation in the 
stalls of the “return,” and it is hard to account 
in any other way for their omission from their 
proper places. But over and above these it is 
difficult to reconcile the Barcelona lists with the 
actual state of the Order at the time of the 
chapter. Charles had raised the number of the 
chevaliers from thirty-one, including the sovereign, 
to fifty, a number which is reached by the addi- 
tion of the two knights just mentioned to the 
forty-eight for whom stalls were prepared at Bar- 
celona. But, moreover, there appear to have 
been three knights alive who were all senior to 
Hugues de Melun. These were Christopher, 
Marquis of Baden (No. 102), who was elected in 
1491 and died in 1527; Charles de Croy, Prince 
de Chimay (No. 104), also elected in 1491, and 
died in 1527; and a still older knight, Jean, 
Seigneur de Berghes and Walhain (No. 91), 
elected in 1481, who was still alive, if we can 
trust to Maurice, who (p. 102) assigns 1531 as the 
date of his death. In any case, Charles appears 
to have exceeded the limits he had so recently 
fixed with regard to nominations to the ranks of 
this illustrious order. If there be any other rea- 
sonable explanation of the difficulty to which I 
refer, I shall be glad to be informed thereof. It 
may be well to point out, in conclusion, that 
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quite mistaken when he says “le | Abstract of letters si by his Maj'v and directed to 


Favyn is 
Chapitre fat tenu en la Ville de Barcelonne en 
Aragon, ot furent faicts quinze cheualiers” 
(Thédtre @ Honnewr et Chevalerie, tome ii. p. 949). 
Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B, 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM III: 
(Continued from p. 223.) 

No>er 1699. A Warrt for a Particular in order to a 
Grant of Under Ore farm, near Windsor, to Rich. Top- 
ham, Eeq’, and his Heirs upon Paymt of a Fine of 104/. 
to be employed in purchasing Lands for Windsor Park 
and in Considera’on of a Reversion in fee of part of y* s* 
_* be conveyed to his Maj'’.—Marginal note: The 

A Warrt for a Particular of an Acre,2 Rodds and 25 
Perches of Ground laying near Greenwich Hospital to 
be granted for y* use of y* said Hospital.— Marginal 
note: The like. 

A Warrt for Granting unto Hen. Washi Esq? 
and his Heirs, upon Paymt of a Fine of 355/. into y* Ex- 
cheq™ to be employed for enlarging Windsor Park, of a 
Tenem ten Cottages and sev" parcells of Land in or 
near y* Parish of Cookham in y* County of Berks re- 
serving y* fee farm Rents of 2s. 6d. and lls. yearly.— 
Marginal note : The like. 

A Lease unto Richard Cull of y* Mannors of Rosedale 
in y* County of York and of Barton Borrow, Gouxbill, 
Hogsthop and Crowland in y* County of Lincoln, to 
hold for y* term of 99 years from y* Death of y* Queen 
Dowager, at y* yearly nt of 13s. 4d. which are valued 
to amount to 512/. 15s. 8d. per annum from the Death 
of Queen Dowager during the continuance of such terms 
a8 are now in being or as she or her Trustees have power 
to grant after y* determination Wherof the full and 
improved value of the Premisses are computed at 
2,964/. 16s, 10d. per ann. I take this to be in trust for 
y* Earl of Jersey.—Marginal note : The like. 

Nover 1699. Grant unto Emmanuel! Scroop How, 

f of y* Office of Lieutenant or Keeper of y* Forest 

Chase, Alice Holt Woolmer, in y* County of South- 
hampton, to hold for y* term of 45 years wt a direction 
to the surviving Trustees for sale of Fee Farm Rents to 
assign a Rent of 32/. 2s. 11d., weh hath been hitherto p* 
to y* Keepers of y* s* Forest, to such person or persons 
as they should think fitt in Trust for y* Grantee during 

s¢ Terme, and afterwards in Trust for his Maj’, his 
eirs and Successors. — Marginal note: The petic’on 
and Rep‘ are w™ his Maj”* Surveyor Gene". 

Deer 1699. A Warrt for ing a Lease unto Jo, 
Evelyn Pen, Esq' of sev" Lands in or near Debtford, in 
Kent, forthe term of 99 years concurrent w'* the termes 
in being, reserving the former Rents payable out of y* 
Premisses and upon Paym' of a Fine of 152/. 10s. into 
y* Receipt of Excheq" being one Mojity of the esteemed 
value of the s* Grant the other Moiety being limited as 
of his Maj®* Grace and Favour in consideration of a 
great arrear due to him from the Crown.—Margina’ 
note: The like. 

A Grant unto Thomas Smith, Gent., and his Heirs, of 
Backholt Wood, in y* Countys of South’ton and Wilts., 
in of 1,2002. be p* into y* 
Receipt of Excheq' is to be disposed 
Windsor Park. 


* The like, «.¢., “ The petic’on and rept are with his 
Maj** Survey* Gen".” 


Justices of Ireland importing Grants to be made in 

y' kingdom, from y* 18" March, 1698, 

May, 1699.—For a Grant unto Count Dona Ferrassiers, 
who married the Lady Ellen Colvyn, of her Joynture by 
her first husband, w® was supposed to be forfeited to hig 
av. by being an Alien.—Marginal note : See y* papers 

o. I, 


For a Grant unto M™ Gravemore, Widdow of the 
Lieutenant Gen" Gravemore and her heirs, of sey" 
forfeited Lands in a Schedule annext to his Maj" letter 
of the clear yearly value of 1,051/. 6s. 34d., Except y* 
Estate of St Neal O'Neal, valued at 200/. per annum.— 
Marginal note: No. 2. 

May, 1699. For paying unto Nicholas Purcell Colonell 
the sum of 3,0002. and Interest out of y* forfeited Estate 
of the late Lord Kenmare (after paym' of 1,000/, per 
annum to the Lord Bellamont and 400/. per annum to 
Lady Kenmare and the arrears thereof), being y* 
Marriage portion he was to receive w™ his Wife Ellissa, 
one of x. Daughters of y* Lord Kenmare.—Marginal 
note: No. 3. 

A Grant unto y* Earle of Ranelagh of a pension of 
300/. per annum payable out of y* Revenue of Ireland 
for 21 years from Lady day, 1699, being y* continuance 
of a Pension formerly granted to Adam Loftue and 
Kingdome (since | for y* 

le as of the Consideration for poet A 
the Offiee of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 

For a Grant unto Philip Harman and his Heirs of 
forfeited Lands late in Custodium to y* E. of Montrath, 
estimated to be of y* clear yearly value of 9841. 14s. }9d, 
—Marginal note: No. 4. 

For a Grant unto such Person or Persons as should be 
nominated by Colonell John Bousek, commonly called 
Lord Boffin, of y* Estate by him forfeited in Ireland. 
For a Grant unto Thomas Ash of his Maj* Title toa 
Reversion of y* Mannor of Moon in y* County of Kildare 
by reason of y* attainder of James Dempsey. 

Fora Grant and Release unto Joost, 1 of Albe- 
marle, of 404/. 17s, 103d. per annum, part of y* yearly quit 
Rent of 4581. 17s. Ojd. reserved on a Grant lately made 


to him of y* Estate formerly belonging to y* late Lord 
Viscount , and 54/1, 4s. 1ld. per annum, part of 
54. 9s, 11d. 


r annum reserved on a Grant oe made 
to him of y* Bstate w™ belonged to Kedmond and H 
Mullady, y* remainders of y* s* yearly summs being 
uit Rents weh were payable to y* forfeited persons.— 

arginal note: No. 5. 

For a discharge unto Eliz. Aldworth, widdow, of Boyle 
Aldworth, from an Arrear of Crown Rent amounting to 
7691. 1s. 6¢.—Marginal note : No. 6. 

For a Grant unto W™ Shee of a farm he holds under y* 
Duke of Ormond of 26. per annum above the Rent.— 
note: No. 7. Dering 

‘ora Grant unto Cha. 4 "for 7 years 
severall forfeited Lands of y* ae value of 
1771. 5s. 6d. in consideration of the Services and Suffer- 
i of his family.—Marginal note: No. 8. 

ay, 1699. For a Grant to y* Duke of Bolton and 
Lord Galloway of 1,500. each as of his Maj®* Bounty in 


1| y* Consideration of y* Extraordinary Charges they were 


oblidged to by a Progress made through most parts of y* 
Kingdom of ireland.—Marginal note : No. 9. 

For a Grant unto Francis de la Rue and his heirs of 
severall forfeited Lands in a Schedule annext to his 
Maj’* Warrt amounting to y* clear value of 393/. 7s. 33d. 
—Marginal note: No. 10. 

Noer 1699. For a Grant unto James Roach of several 
forfeited Lands to a Schedule annexed to his a 
Warr‘ amounting to y* clear yearly value of ninety-five 
Pounds fourteen shillings and four pence. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


All w*>, pursuant to an order of y* Honb’* House of 
Commons made y* 7" inst. are humbly presented by W™ 
Lowndes.—Marginal note : 13 De’ber 1699. 


An Account of all Grants made since his Majtv® Accession 
toy Crown (w% are not already layd before y* House) 
of Lands and other things in England. 

Apr., 1689. A Grant unto Richard, Lord Coote, and his 

of y* Moiety of y* clear profitts w™ shall accrew 
to his Maj during the last 8 years of a terme of 

14 years granted by y* late King James to St Robert 

Clark and others of y* Benefitt of certain inventions for 

* Extracting of Metalline Bodys, 
Bilver, Copper, Lead, and Tynn, reserving y* Rent of 
13s. and 4d. p, ann. 

A Grant unto y* Lord Bishop of Asaph, his Maj’* 
High Almoner, of all and singuler y* Goods and Chattells, 
Debts, &c., of all Felos de se and of deodands w™ are 
already, or shall become forfeited to his Maj” within 
this Kingdome. 

May, 1689. A Grant unto W", Earle of Portland, his 
Heirs and Assignes for ever of Theobalds house and y* 
late Park or enclosed Ground called Theobales Park wt» 
the appurt’ence in y* County of Hertford wt all Arrears 
of Rents and Proffitts of y* Premisses since y* death of 
Christopher, late Duke of Albermalle, w* premisses for 
want of Heirs Male of y* body of y* s* Duke fell to y* 


Crown. 

A Grant and demise unto Thomas Preston, Esq® of y° 
scite of y* late dissolved Monastery of Furneis and other 
Lands in y* County of Lancaster for a further term of 
21 years from Lady | 1689, at 2007. p. ann. rent, 
being before leased to him in y* 35%” year of King 
Charles ye 2* for 7 years at 400/. p. ann. Rent. 

A Grant unto Sam" Clark, of 3002. p. ann. pen’ion 
out of y* Revenue of y* Customs during Pleasure. 

June, 1689. A Grant unto George Tuchill, of Exon, 
Merchant of 100/. per ann. out of y* Customs of y* Port 
from Lady day 1689 during pleasure. 

A Grant of 50. per ann. for y* Benefitt of King 
Charles y* 1* Hospital, and 502. per ann. for y* Poor of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, out of y* Excheq™ from 
Christmas 1688 during pleasure. 

A like Grant of 100/. a year for y* benefitt of y* Poor 
of St. Martins. 

July, 1689. A Grant unto Xpher vane, Fand y* 
Heir Males of his Body of y* Office of Mast* Forrester 
and Chief Warden of all his Maj'* forrests and Chases 
within y* Lordshipp of Bernards Castle in y* County of 
Durham, and of Chief Keeper of y* Forrest of Teasdell 
and Chase of Marwood in y* same County. 

Aug., 1689. A Grant unto Thom* Hyde and Eliz* 
his Wife and y* survivor of them of 50/. p. ann. pension 
out of the Customes in y* Port of Pool during pleasure. 

Se" 1689. A Grant unto Derick Stork, his Maj'”* 


* body Coachman, of all Customs, subsidys and Impositions 


arisen or to arise since y* 13th of feb’, 1689, upon y* 
Importation of any Coach Horses, Coach or 
Geldings during pleasure. 

A Grant unto Charl., Earle of Monmouth, of y* Office 
of Water Bayliffe for y* River Severn and Creeks and 
Harbours therein w'> the jettage and Flottage thereof, 
Right of fishing and all fines and amerciaments an 
other Profitts thereto belonging to hold for 99 years 
from y* 9th Augt, 1689, at ten pounds p. ann. Rent, 

Feb., 1689. A Grant unto y* Bishop of Chester for 
use of y* four Itinerant Preachers in cccntion. of 2002, 
Pp. annum during pleasure, charged on y* Rent of 2002. 
P. ann. reserved to his Maj” upon y* Lease of y* scite of 
4 _ dissolved Monastery of Farnes Granted to Mr. 


Feb,, 1689, A Grant unto W, Lord Bishop of St, 


Asaph, his Maj‘ Almoner, of severall forfeited Recog- 
nizances amounting to 4,400/., entered into by Jasper 
Grant and others, and oe estreated into y* Excheq', 
to hold for y* same uses and Purposes for w® Goods and 
Chattells of Felons are granted to y* s* Lord Almoner. 
unto Walter and a a 
tent t belongi to his Majesty of all Shipps, 
Moneys, Veveells, | other things as have been taken 
from y* Mogull and his Nabob of Decca of web y* East 
India Comp* and others concerned were to give a full 


accot, 

A Grant unto J° Cook of severall Debts and Judgm“ 
recovered by and belonging to Geo. Rodney, late of 
Lindhurst, in y* County of South’ton, oo Aa s* Rodney 
being outlawd at y* suite of y* s* Mr. Coo 

A Grant unto Henry, Lord Delamere, of severall Lands 
and Hereditam“ in y* County of Monmouth and Here- 
ford of y* yearly value of 459/. w't y* severall summs of 
3002. and 102. all found by Inquisition to be settled upon 
Popish and Superstitious uses Habend y* Money without 
acet and such part of y* Lands and Premisses w° are fee 
simple or held for any term of years to endure for 31 
years and more, for y* term of 31 —— from y* age | 
of this Grant, and to hold such other parts w are hel 
for life or lifves or determinable upon y* death of any 
person or persons without issue for y* term of 31 roe, 
if such Interest respectively shall so long continue, 
to hold such other parts of y* s* Lands and Premisses as 
are held for any term less then 31 years during y* con- 
Somes of such Termes, paying 5/, p. ann. into y* Ex- 
chequer. 

arch, 1689. A Grant to Geo. Watson, r of a 
certain space or Parcell of Land called y* Sea Valley 
or Beach and all buildings thereupon in r County of 
Kent, touching w° an!Inquisition was lately found and 
returned into y* Court of Excheq™ habend for 61 years 
at 6s. 8d. per annum Rent, wt a clause for y* Lease to 
cease for so much of y® Premisses as shall not be re- 
covered in 7 years time. 

Ap® 1690. A Grant or demise unto Richard. Earle of 
Ranelagh, of a piece of Ground and y* Mansion house 
thereon built wth y* Appertenances in y* tenure of y* s* 
Earle and lying near y* Royal Hospital at Chelsey for 
y* term of 61 pane at 15l. 7s. 6d. per ann., payable for 

ospital. 


y* use of y* s* 
Wituam Sykes, M.RB.C.S. 


Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 


Coriovus Enciisn Deep.—Mr. Furnivall some 
time ago proposed to publish a collection of early 
deeds in English. The following, which is not an 
early deed, for I have in my collection some 
nearly a century earlier, is curious because of its 
form, its grammar, and its spelling. It is written 
evidently by a professional scrivener, but, I think, 
not by a law scrivener. I conjecture that it was 
drawn up by a merchant or tradesman, and written 
by a clerk. Possibly the compilers of the New 
English Dictionary may be glad to learn that there 
were two such beautiful words as alhounly and 
medeful in 1521; possibly, too, scepticism may go 
so far as to suggest that medeful is ra! a mistake 
for needful. There is no saying to what lengths 
our nineteenth century scepticism will not carry 
some men. 


“To all trew crysten pepull to whom this p’sent 
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leter Testimoniall shall see here or rede That I 
herri Spachet sumtyme dewelling in Rumbrowe 
Now in gorlyston Send dewe Recomendation in 
ower Lorde god euyrlastyng Wheras it is meritoris 
and medefull to testifie and recorde all the materis 
that ben dowtfull and incognite wheras they ben 
leffuly requerid Wheras the sid Herri beyng executor 
onto John Burney he sayth that Katryne the wyffe 
of the seyd John was neuer made exsecutryx be 
heyr husbound John Burney/ But alhounley. I. 
the seyde Herri Spachet John Howerd and Thomas 
Sparke Where I the seyd Herri & John Howerris 
haue made a salle to Herri Reppys gentylman yeff 
there be non heyer aleyffe where upon is good 
wytness and ernest takyn/ In wytnesse whereof I 
the seyd Herri haue sette my selle In the p’sens of 
S* Willem Halle parisse pryste of Wysset Willem 
Barret & Robart Bungey grauntyd this fyrste day 
of Marche in the xij yere of the Rayne of Kyng 
Henri the viij*. Harry Spachet.” 

Avevustus Jzssorp. 


Otp Inscription on A Barn at Morstoy, 
Kent.— Whilst on a visit lately at the rectory of 
Marston, near Sittingbourne, the rector (the Rev. 
A. Freeman) showed me an inscription on a barn 
in his grounds which struck me as being sufficiently 

uaint and antique to deserve insertion in “N.& Q.” 
t is as follows:— 
SI NATVRA NEGAT FACIT INDIG 
MATIO VERSVM 
THE BARNE WHICH STOOD WHERE THIS NOW STANDS 
WAS BYRNT DOWNE BY THE REBELLS HAND 
IN DECEMBER 1659 
THE BARNE WHICH STANDS WHERE TOTHER STOOD 
BY RICHARD TRAY IS NOW MADB GOOD 
In Iviy, 1662 
ALL THINGS YOV BVRNE 
OR OVERTVRNE 
BVT BVILD VP NOVGHT: PRAY TELL 
18 THIS THE FIRE OF ZEALE OR HELL 
YET YOV DOE ALL 
BY THE SPIRITS CALL 
4S YOV PRETEND BYT PRAY 
WHAT SPIRIT IST A BAD ON I DARE SAY. 
On consulting Hasted’s History of Kent, I find 
that the Richard Tray here mentioned succeeded 
Bonham as rector of Murston, and died in 
1664, only two years after rebuilding the barn and 
inserting the above inscription. John Tray (pre- 
sumably the father of Richard Tray) is stated in 
Hasted to have been inducted as rector on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1530, and to have died in 1640; the 
former date, “1530,” is obviously a misprint for 
1630, when the previous rector, Richard Hay, re- 
signed. W. T. Lywy. 


Haserpasner.—I wish to suggest that this 
word may have its origin from the two verbs 
habere and debere, which are the sources of our 
terms “Dr.” and “Cr.” in bookkeeping. In 


terms haber and deber. I think it not improbable 
that a haberdasher got his name from keeping a 
tally with his customers, and was, in other words, 
a tallyman, keeping, as these respected tradesmen 
still do, a Dr. and Cr. account with their customers, 
Prof. Skeat suggests some connexion with pedlar’s 
wares, named from the haversack in which t 

were carried. 1 agree as regards the connexion 
with a draper or pedlar, but think that it is 
through the pedlar being a tallyman, and not from 
the pack which he carries, J. P. 


Sr. Perer Martrn’s, Beprorp.—A large slab, 
bearing the following epitaph, was for years over 
the vestry door on the north side of the chancel, 
The church has during the last few years under- 
gone alterations. The slab is now lying flat in the 
churchyard on the south side of the tower. Ina 
few years perhaps it will be illegible: — 

Here lie the Remains of Susanna 
Wife of Thomas Knight of this Town 
& Daughter of Joseph and Susanna Winwood 

of London. 
She died in Child-bed the 24 Day of 

April 1754. 
Aged 19 Years 2 Months and 7 Days. 
Mortals behold ! and tremble at this Shrine 
Where perfect beauty moulders into Dust, 
The late companion of Soul divine, 
Whose thoughts were pure and every Action just, 
Sweet Modesty sate smiling on her cheek, 
And Virtue’s dwelling was her peacefull Breast, 
Where spotless Innocence serenely meek 
Attendant liv’d and brightened up the rest. 
But ah ! She's gone "twas heav'ns confirmed decree, 
Remember Matrons ! what you owe to heav'n, 
Be thankfull O! be more, be good as She 
And hope such payment which to her is given, 


M.A.Oxon, 


“Ecimisate ovur.”—“In both there was a 
settled purpose of eliminating the Protestants out 
of the country” (Froude’s English in Ireland, 
bk. x. c. i. p. 354, vol. iii, 1874). 

W. J. Greenstreet, B.A. 
Albert Memorial College, Framlingham. 


Turnip Tops are now a recognized item in the 
greengrocer’s book, but their general use as a 
vegetable would appear to be of recent date, to 
judge from the Universal Magazine for September, 
1774, vol. lv. p. 128:—“ The Romans boiled and 
eat the green leaves of turneps, as has also been 
done here by our peasants in hard frosts.” 
Frank Reve Fowre. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


Surname or Ray.—My father has had the 
leasure of examining some early records relating to 
ittle Carlton, in Lincolnshire. Some passages in 
them throw light on the origin of the surname of 
Ray or Wray. In a roll of the years 1398-9 a rent 


Spain a ledger or cash book has the equivalent | of 8 11d. occurs, paid by Ro 


de Wraa, Jn 
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1405-6 a more careful accountant had succeeded, 
and here we find the like sum entered as paid “ de 
Isabella que fuit uxorem Roberti in the Wraa.” In 


* gabsequent documents there are entries relating to 


a place in Little Carlton named le Rawe, le Wray, 
and le Wree. There is also a pasture mentioned 
in 1403-4, lying in Ratonrowe. In vol. i. part ii. 
p. 187 of the North Riding Record Society’s 

blications we are told that the name Ray is 
verived from the O.N. rd, originally vra, a corner, 
nook ; but is it not probable that “ Robert in the 
Wraa ” or one of his forefathers received his name 
because he was a dweller in one of a row of houses ? 
Lincolnshire people usually pronounce row, raw ; 
so it seems likely enough that the name may in 
many cases have originated in this manner long 
after the word ré had died out of the current lan- 
guage. Peacock. 


Sretia’s Farner.—Years ago a question was 
asked in “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iv. 160, as to the 
parentage of Hester Johnson—whether the Rich- 
mond register had ever been searched for evidence. 
As I could not find that any such search had been 
made, I took an opportunity of looking up the 
records at the vicarage here, and found the entry 
of Stella’s christening without any difficulty. It 
isthe last of the baptizings for 1680, O.S., and 
rans, “Hester ye Daughter of Edwd Johnson 
bapt 20.” A previous entry shows that the “20” 
was March 20. Mr. Craik, starting from Swift’s 
statement, in the “ Character of Mrs. Johnson,” 
that she was born on March 13, 1681, has assumed 
that this must be corrected to 1682, N.S., and 
accordingly this latest biographer bases his calcu- 
lations of Stella’s age at various epochs of her life 
upon the supposition that she was born in March, 
1681/2. It is clear, however, from the register 

‘(where no such entry occurs in March, 1681, 
0.8.) that Swift’s statement had already been 
corrected to the New Style by his editors, and 
that he must have originally written 1680, unless 
he forgot the true date. The entry settles the 
spelling of Stella’s Christian name, which every- 

y used to write Esther, and gives that of her 
father, which I have not seen mentioned in any 
of the biographies. There must have been an 
Edward Johnson who was willing to acknowledge 
her as his child, and this seems to me to be strong 
evidence against the old suspicions of Temple’s 
relationship to her. Srantey Lave Poors. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Trantatura, Husse1a.—I shall be glad if any 
of the antiquarian correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 


can aid in the clear explanation of the above terms, 
which occur in a grant during the reign of Ed- 
ward I. (1287) to the sub-foresters of the forest of 
Macclesfield, in the parish of Prestbury, quoted in 
the history of the parish by Dr. Frank Renaud 
(Chetham Society’s Publications, vol. xcvii., 1876). 
After mentioning husbote, haybote, and pannage, 
the document proceeds: “ Et habeat trantatura et 
hussejam, libertatibus in omnibus boscis feodo de 
Pownale et de Fulsahe pertinentibus.” Tran- 
tatura seems to be only another form of trana- 
torium or tranaticum, both which words are by 
Ducange connected with trana, tractoria, evectio. 
Trana no doubt originally meant a passage by 
water, trans-no, but it was in the Middle Ages 
applied to a passage of any kind, ¢.g., “ Decerni- 
mus ut non per ullos portus teloneus exigitur, nec 
de navali, vel carrali, neque de Sawmis, seu Trane 


“| evectione, vel rotaticum, vel pontaticum requiratis, 


vel exigatis.” Here it evidently means a toll on 
the passage of goods. Sauma, or sagma, signified 
aload. Trantatura then, I conceive, means a free 
right of carriage through the forest, for the husbote, 
haybote, fogagium, &c., otherwise granted. 
Husseiam was evidently something growing in 
the forest. In the aboriginal forests the pes 
underwood consisted of holly-bushes. Loudon 
(Arboretum, ii. 509) says: “The holly attains a 
larger size in England than in any other part of 
Europe, and is very generally distributed over the 
country. It abounds more or less in the remains 
of all aboriginal forests, as at Needwood, New 
Forest, &. In Scotland it is common in most 
natural woods as an undergrowth to the oak, ash 
and pine.” In Old French the holly is called 
houset, medieval Latin, hosseia. Ducange on this 
latter word mentions a village called La Houssoie, 
or Hosseia, “ cognominatus a copia aquifolie quam 
vulgo Hossum vel Hussum nostri vocitant.” In 
mediseval times there was a great consumption of 
holly-bushes for festive purposes. Stowe says that 
in his time every man’s house, the parish churches, 
the corners of the streets, the conduits, market 
crosses, &c., were decorated with holly, ivy, and 
bays at Christmas. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion that the “ hussejam, libertatibus in omnibus 
boscis feodo de Pownale et de Fulsahe,” was the 
liberty to cut and carry away as much holly as 
they required from the underwood. The only 
objection to this view is the introduction of the 
word pascenda in one of the passages referred to: 
“Ttem, habeant husseiam ad avaria sua propria 
infra divisas suas, et quando dominus terre vendit 
husseiam in propriis boscis infra divisas, habeant 
husseiam ad avaria propria pascenda.” The word 
may have crept in in the wrong place, since it is 
not introduced in the following clause relating to 
the fogagium, where certainly it would have been 
in character. I am not sure, however, that pas- 
cenda in this case signifies feeding. It may rather 
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be employed figuratively, in the classical sense to 
satisfy, supply : — 

* Otia us alunt, animus quoque pascitur illis.” 

tia . Ovid, Pont., I, iv. 21. 
“ Ad avaria propria pascenda” would then mean 
“for the supply of their own wants.” This I am 
inciined to think is the right construction. There 
is no reference to horses or cattle. If we are to 
take the passage literally, it would imply that the 
ntees were to eat the husseiam themselves, if 
was to be eaten at all. 

There is a sort of edible plant used as a salad 
in France called houz, housson, or frelon, but this 
would be too trifling to be made the subject of a 
grant. J, A. Picron. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Esoravep Titte-pace sy ZoLve.t.—Ina copy 
of Joh. Fredericit Gronovit de Sestertiis seu 
seciworum Pecunia veteris Grace et Romane, 
Libri IV., &c., published at Leyden, “ Ex officina 
Joannis Du Vivié, 1691,” a sufficiently well-known 
book, is an engraved title-page by Zulvelt in which 
twenty-five scholars are presented, seated in a 
library around a table. The portraits, for such 
they obviously are, are numbered, the first, who 
holds up to observation a coin, being assumabl 
Gronovius. Nothing in the volume on which 
ean light supplies information about his com- 
= As the friends of Gronovius included 
ossius, Heinsius, Salmasius, Scriverius, and many 
distinguished scholars, I should be glad to 
ascertain the identity of the portraits. any 
bibliophile supply the list ? fore sending this 
inquiry I have applied to many of our public 
institutions. Failing a reply, of which I am not 
very sanguine, I shall be greatly obliged to any 
correspondent of the Dutch Notes and Queries 
who will re my query in that periodical, or 
tell me how I can do so myself. The answer will 
probably be obtainable in Holland. Urnpay, 

Hovsenotp Troors.—Where can I 
find a correct list of the French household troops 
before the Revolution? So far as I can ascertain 
there were :— 

1, The Gardes Frangaises. Infantry under the 
Due de Biron ; blue coats, red facings, and silver 
lace—the Grenadiers wearing bearskin caps. 

2. The Gardes Suisses. Infantry; red coats, 
blue facings, silver lace. 

3. The Chevaux de la Garde. Cavalry 
under the Duc d’Aiguillon; scarlet coats, white 
facings, and gold lace, 

4. The Gensdarmes de Ia Garde. Cavalry ; 
dark red coats, white facings, and silver lace. 
These were divided into the companies of Eccosais, 
Anglais, Bourguignon, Flandres (whose banquet at 

ersailles created so much excitement), Dauphin, 


, and d’ 


5. The Garde du Corps de Monseigneur, 
Cavalry ; red coat, blue facings, and silver lace. 

6. The Garde du Corps de M. le Comte d’Artois, 
Cavalry; m coats, pink facings, and silver lace, 

7. e-de la Connetable. Blue coat, red 
facings and breeches, silver lace, enormous cocked- 
hats. Apparently a sort of palace police. 

8. Les Cents Gardes Suisses. Red coats, blue 
facings, and green lace. Their standard was white, 
with the arms of France and of Navarre in the 
centre, and in the four corners a globe in clouds 
with forked lightning darting forth, and the motto, 
“ Ea est fiducia gentis.” Hznry F. Ponsonsy, 


Ricuarp Davigs.—Is anything known 
ing Richard Davies, Archdeacon of Lichfield, who 
died in 1708? Any particulars are greatly wanted, 
his history being of importance in estimating the 
degree of value to be attached to the Shakespeari 
traditions he has recorded. J, O. H.-P, 


Scowies.—This word is used in the Forest of 
Dean to designate the immense clefts or crevices 
whence the outcrop of iron ore has been quarried 
in times past, much, no doubt, by the Romans, 
and much also at far more recent date. Indeed, 
some of these quarries were worked, with auxiliary 
adits or drifts, within the past three years, till the 
price of ore fell so low it no longer paid to work 
any but the deep and more prolific mines. The 
word applied to the actual quarries is usually 
scowl-holes, Scowles having become a place-name 
in several localities. This shows it to be a plural 
word, and doubtless scowl is the true singular form. 
It is probably of British origin, though a Latin 
derivation, I believe, is found for it. I have been 
told it is used provincially in Devonshire in some 
connexion with road-metal, but can glean nothing 
definite about it. Can any of your readers give a 
true derivation ? E. Carpew, 

Gloucester. 


Sir Epwarp K.B.—Can 
any one help me to obtain information, or point 
out where it can be found, respecting this officer 
and his family? I am acquainted with his pro- 
fessional services, but should like to know much 
more about his private life than is to be found in 
one or two of the county histories. When was 
his portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds? 

Georcz F, Hooper. 

Streatham. 


H. Wiystantey, Carp ManvracTorsr.— 
A friend is desirous of learning whether anything 
is known of a manufacturer of cards, H. Win- 
stanley, who must have lived at Littlebury in the 
time of Charles II. A k of cards, fifty-two 
in number, with “H. Winstanley at Littlebury 
Fecit” engraved on the queen of hearts, is now 


before me. These cards, which are in admirable 
preservation, 


were purchased some years ago in 
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the state of New Jersey. They are what would 
be called to-day geographical cards, and contain 
descriptions of various parts of the world. The 

ing of spades, Tangier being the city de- 
signated. After describing Tangier, the following 
appears 

“When our King shall have finished the Peer that is 

begun to secure the Harbour, he may lay a tribute on 
many nations, or keepe the greatest trade in the world 
at his own disposing with a small force at sea.” 
The copper- plate engravings are exceedingly 
spirited. The king pe yee has what is appa- 
rently a Government stamp on it. The four suits 
are Europe, with a rose, for hearts; Asia, with a 
sun, for diamonds; Africa, with a moon, for spades; 
and America, with a star, for clubs. B. P. 

New York, 

[Hamlet Winstanley, an wer, 1695-1760, is men- 
tioned in Bryant and in Von Kiinstler- Lexicon, 
Miinchen, 1835-52. He is probably a descendant of the 
Winstanley in question. ] 


Mast Pans.—This name is given in and about 
Stourbridge to brass pans or kettles used for pre- 
serving fruit. These were made at Stourbridge 
by a family of Hallen, which came from Wands- 
worth, Surrey, the first of the name being a 
Datchman, Cornelius van Halen, born at Malines 
1581. The name “Maslin basyn” occurs in a Stour- 
bridge will dated 1550. Is it often found in old wills? 
How early were these vessels imported before they 
were made in England? Is the name now in use 
elsewhere than near Stourbridge ? 

A. W. Cornetivs Hatten, M.A. 


[See 1* x. 


Dr. Joun Witson.—This celebrated musician 
was buried, according to Antony Wood, in 1674, 
in the “ Little Cloyster” of Westminster Abbey. 

he same writer says that he was nearly seventy- 
nine years old at the time of his death. Is there 
any monument to him now remaining stating this 
to be his age? Dr. Rimbault says that he was 
born in 1594, but that would make ™ oe ow 


MS, Sermons sy Marraew Meav. —I have 
& small quarto volume of MS, sermons; the 
written title-page runs thus:— 

“The | Great Reward that there is in the Keeping 
the | Commandments of God in this Life | Distinct | 
from that glorious Reward that there | shall be for keep- 
ing them in that Life | which is to come, | Shown in 
Divers Sermons preached | at the Merchants Lectures. | 
By the Revd. Mr. Matt* Mead. | Ex Dono Eliz. Utting 
Junr. to Mr. Jno, Eldridge.” 


These sermons, nine in number, extending to 234 
pages, are all preached from Psalm xix. 11. They 
form a beautiful specimen of the calligraphy of the 

part of the seventeenth century, and there 
ate many marginal notes in a contemporary (!) 


shorthand. I should be very grateful for any par- 
ticulars of Matthew Mead, and to learn whether 
these interesting sermons have ever been published. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” add any informa- 
tion on the former owners of the book, “ Eliz. 
Utting,” “Thos. Utting,” “Jno, Eldridge,” and 
“©. Cheveley, Clapham, 1829.” Joun Lanz. 
37, Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Lopam.—In Collier’s Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
vol. vii. p. 256, “ A Woman killed with Kindness,” 
is a note saying that it is “a game [at cards] not 
yet entirely disused.” Is this the case; and will 
any one refer me to a description of it ? 

Br. Nicwoisoy. 


Cotour 1x Surwvames.— Has a satisfacto 
account been ever given of the manner in whic 
our English forefathers acquired such names as 
Black, White, Brown, Gray, and perhaps others ? 
I am tolerably certain, from some evidence which 
I have collected, that Green is not a colour-name, 
but a place-name, for it is nearly always “ De 
Grene” or “Del Grene.” But how came a man 
to be called White or Brown? Are these names 
characteristic marks of the different races of people 
who have contributed to “ the making of England,” 
or is there any evidence to show that the neces- 
sity for adopting a surname sometimes led to the 
simple device of adopting a plain colour, in the 
same way that knights adopted colours on their 
shields ? 8. O. Appr. 

Sheffield. 


Pustic-noust Rayrme.—Visitors to Buxton, 
who have ridden to the “Oat and Fiddle,” may 
remember seeing this rhyme on one of the walls 
in the public room :— 

Call frequentl 
Drink moderately, 
Pay honourably, 
Be good company, 
Part friendly, 
Go home quietly. 
Let these lines be no man’s sorrow, 
Pay to-day and Trust to-morrow.” 
Do any of your contributors know this by seeing 
it in other places, or can they give me any other 
similar verses ? Henry B. Santon. 
8, Ossington Villas, N, Sherwood Street, Nottingham, 


“Sommer’s Last Witt anp TesTaAMENT.”— 
In the Rev. Dr. Grosart’s forthcoming reprint of 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament, in his Huth 
Library edition of Nash’s works—the first correct 
reprint of the play that has been issued—it will, 
I think, be shown that Elizabeth was undoubtedly 
present at its performance. I would, however, 
ask A. H. for the proofs of his statement—con- 
fidently set forth in “ A Literary Craze,” 6” 8. x. 
182—that “it was acted in Sir George Carew’s 
family at Beddington.” I know of no evidence 


other than internal, and that, according to others 
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as well as myself, points pretty clearly to the 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Croydon. 
Br. Nicnonsoy. 


Replies. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD “THEODOLITE.” 
(1* 8. iv. 383, 457; 2™4 S, i, 73, 122, 201; ii. 379; 
v. 466; 3° S. iv. 51, 74, 115, 135, 217; vii. 337, 

428, 467; 6" S. x. 224.) 

I think Mr. Pater can hardly be aware that 
Pror. Dz Morean started this notion of deriving 
theodolite from the alidadalong ago. It wasthat very 
suggestion which led me to write my last article upon 
the word, I did not, however, mention it, because 
I had convinced myself that this etymology (if it 
can be called so) is entirely wrong, and contradicts 
all the evidence. Had Mr. Pater read my 
article carefully, he could easily have con- 
vinced himself that the word theodelitus never 
meant a pointer, nor had any connexion with a 
pointer. It meant a circle with a rim subdivided 
in a peculiar manner, but without any pointer or 
hand to it at all. This being so, it is useless to 
guess that theodolitus, which is the oldest form, 
may have meant the odolite, which may (or may 
not) have stood for the oladite, which may (or may 
not) have stood for the alidada. There is no 
evidence whatever for either of the forms odolitle 
or oladite. They are pure inventions, both of them. 
What is the good of piling up guess upon guess ? 

ALTER W. Sxkear. 


Mr. Suyruz Pater makes a great and an un- 
warranted assumption in those few innocent-looking 
words of his, “ Theodolite Latinized as theodelitus,” 
On the contrary, I hold, on the evidence already 
printed, that the instrument was never named theo- 
dolite, but theodelite, or, perhaps more probably, theo- 
delitus, the Greek form preceding the English. As 
for theodolite, it does not appear to have existed till 
it was introduced a century later, when it could be 
nothing else than a corruption of theodelite. I think 
we have no occasion to speculate on the origin of 
the later form, but of the earliest form, theodelitus. 
We lose, as it seems to me, the true clue to that 
monstrous coinage if we drop the terminal, still 
worse if we change the ¢ into o. The true clue I 
believe to be in itus, not to be confounded with a 
Latin terminal, still less with the Latin noun so 
written, but being the Greek irvs. It should be 
remembered that the newly invented instrument 
was a sort of improvement of the circum/ferentor. 
Naturally, then, we look for some word compounded 
in theodelitus which expresses the sense of circum- 
ference, and this is just irvs. As to the rest of 
the monster, GcodAirvs, I leave it to the sagacity 
of Mr. Suyrue Patmer and other special students 
of such etymologies. M. IL. 


If Me. Parmer had begun by making 
a list, as I have, of the difficulties presented by 
his explanation of theodelite as=the alhidada, I 
do not think he would ever have written his note, 
Neither is Mr. Patmer’s suggestion new. Very 
much the same thing will be found in a note by 
Pror. De Morean (3 §. iv. 51). It is time, 
therefore, that it should be confuted and dis- 
missed. My list is as follows:— 

2 The coalescence of the the with the following 
word. 

2. The dropping of the h. 

3. The transposition of the alideda so produced 
into adalida. 

4. The change of the initial a of adalida into o, 

5. The change of the second a into ¢. 

6. The change of the final da into te. 

7. The change of the ordinary meaning of alhi- 
dada into something quite different by the mere 
addition of the article the at the beginning. 

The result of all these changes is that alhi- 
dada becomes the very different odelite. Some of 
these changes, such as 2, 5, 6, Mr. Patmer will 
no doubt designate as puerile, and so, in some 
cases, such changes very likely might justly be 
considered; but I do not look upon them as puerile 
here. The word alhidada is found in English as 
early as the word theodelite itself (1571), and must 
have existed earlier. It occurs as late as Bailey 
(sixth edition, 1733), and is spelled all along in 
precisely the same way;* so I cannot for the life of 
me see why the simple addition of the the at the 
beginning should have produced such a marvellous 
change, not only in the form of the word, but also 
in its signification. Why should alhidada have 
become altered at all ? 

The other objections, viz., 1, 3, 4, 7, are, how- 
ever, much more important, and 1 and 7 seem to 
me quite fatal. It is true, indeed, that Mr. 
Pavmer himself gives us numerous instances of 
the coalescence (or as he, and perhaps more cor 
rectly, as the thing is over, prefers to call it, coali- 
tion) of the def. art. the with its substantive (Folk 
Etymology, pp. 570, 590; but in every case, so far 
as I can see, the the has been altered (into A, t, 
&c.); and I do not see more than one example 
quite so late as theodelite (1571), and nearly all 
of them are very much earlier. Besides which, 
in no one case has this coalescence survived to the 
present day. I must, therefore, reject every deri- 
vation of theodelite which takes the the to be the 
definite article;+ and as for objection 7, it seems to 


* Bailey has, however, also the form alidada, without 
the A, and this somewhat weakens the force of ob, 
2; and see Pror. Dz Morean’s note, 3™ 8. iv. 51. 

+ Is it certain that theodelite took its rise in England! 
Prov, De Moraan and Prof. Skeat (second edit.) say 89, 
but give no authority, If it is so, then of course the in- 


Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


strument also must have been invented and first made in 
England, 
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me still stronger than 1. With regard to 3, too, 
the example quoted by Mr. Parmer, viz., the 
Span. ida, is not quite to the point. In this 
Spanish form the two vowels only, a and 4, are 
transposed ; in Mr. Patmer’s transposition the 
syllables /i and da are transposed. 

I do not wish myself to propose any derivation, 
at any rate at present. I am scarcely sufficiently 
well acquainted with the instrument to dare to 
venture upon one. F. Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Mr. Suyrue Patmer’s suggestion on this sub- 
ject ap to me to be both interesting and (so 
far as 1 may venture to have an opinion) probable. 
Bat I should like to point out that it was also 
made more than twenty years ago by the late 
Pror. DE Moreayn. In the third series of 
“N. & Q.” (vol. iv. p. 51) he wrote:— 

** Now theodelitus has the appearance of being a i- 

ciple or adjective ; and may therefore seem to refer to 
the circle as descriptive of an adjunct. A circle with 
an alidade: could it be possible that, in the confused 
method of forming and spelling words which cha- 
racterized the vernacular English science of the six- 
teenth century, an alidaded circle should become theo- 
delited? I never should have believed this, if I had not 
found an intermediate form, which suggested the con- 
nexion, 
Dz Morcan’s idea of the first syllable was that it 
was “redundant—that venerable contrivance for 
getting rid of difficult syllables—if not connected 
with Gedozar.” But the probable suggestion that 
it is simply the English definite article was made 
by Srruires (“N. & Q.,” 3" S. iv. 217). It is 
certainly curious that if this be so we have im- 
plicitly both the English and Arabic definite 
articles in the modern word theodolite, the word 
alidade (the turning rule on an astrolabe) signify- 
ing in Arabic, as Mr. Suyrue Pacmer has stated, 
“the rule.” 

Upon the whole, it seems to me that we need 
have little doubt in accepting this derivation. In 
Ogilvie’s Dictionary we are told that the earliest 
known use of the word is in the Lexicon Technicum 
of John Harris, formerly secretary to the Royal 
Society, of which the first volume (in this the 
theodolite is described, and it appears that a 

pe was not then considered a part of it) 
was published in 1704. But De Moroan had 
pointed out, in his article in “‘N. & Q.” before 
mentioned, that the word was used in the Panto- 
metria of Thomas Digges, which appeared in 1571. 
is that there to set 

.” in every library. T. 

Blackheath. 


Our technical words are manufactured from 
Greek and Latin (alternately), and some of them 
are very bad Greek and Latin indeed. A few are 
hybrid, but these are the worst of the bad. 

linster’s capitosaurus, from Latin capito, a cod- 


fish, and the Greek sawros, a lizard, is an example. 
Confining our remarks to one family of animals, 
we have the following ill-compounded: Cetiosaurus 
(Greek ketos, the whale); enaliosawrus for en- 
haliosaurus ; mystriosaurus, a coinage of Prof. 
Goldfuss, from the Greek musterikos (mystical); 
protorosaurus, a coinage by Von Meyer, from the 
Greek proteros—it should be either proterosaurus 
or protosaurus; but no doubt the coiner supposed 
the degrees of comparison to be protos (first), pro- 
toros (prior to the first); raphiosaurus, a coinage 
by Prof. Owen, from the Greek rhaphis, rhaphidos 
(a needle), which ought to be 
Some others quite puzzle me, as Von Meyer's 
conchiosaurus (qy. xéyxos, a shell), and that 
lizard of the Wealden called suchosaurus. Some 
are blunders, as macroscelosaurus (Miinster’s word) 
and trematosaurus. This is only one family of 
names ; I could fill a page with others equally 
disgraceful. Now to the point. Amidst this 
crowd of bad coinage, is not theodolite an example 
derived from the Greek theaomai odos (hodos) 
lita, I see the straight or smooth road the-odo-lit ? 
Theaomai dolichos (long) is usually given, That 
the word is meant to be a Greek coinage there 
cannot be a doubt. It is one of the hepsopollatech- 
nema family. In a word, our technical words are 
an utter disgrace to our boasted scholarship ; and 
so are hundreds of our common words also. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Joux Watsu, M.P. S. x. 208). — John 
Walsh was the son of Joseph Walsh, Governor 
of Fort St. George (Madras), by his wife Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Nevill Maskelyne, Esq., 
of Purton, Wilts. On his mother’s side he was 
a cousin of Lord Clive, by whom he was chosen as 
private secretary throughout the Bengal expedi- 
tion of 1757, although at the time Mr. Walsh was 
paymaster to the Madras troops. He returned to 
England towards the close of 1759, bought the 
estate of Hockenhull, Cheshire, in February, 1761, 
sold it in 1771, and became the possessor of War- 
field Park, Bracknell, Berks, where the family is 
still seated. He represented Worcester from 1761 
until 1780, and was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Pontefract in 1784 and again in 1791. Mr. Walsh 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
Nov. 8, 1770, and a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries Jan. 10, 1771. From the former he 
received the Copley Medal in 1774 for his experi- 
ments on the electricity of the twee The re- 
sults of his investigations were published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, Ixiii. 461; Ixiv. 464. 
Mr. Walsh died unmarried at his house in Chester- 
field Street, Mayfair, March 9, 1795, “ in the 69th 
year of his age,” and was buried at Warfield. 
The present representative of the family is Lord 
Ormathwaite. Burke's Landed Gentry for 1882, 
p. 1861; Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive, i. 231, ii. 
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123, 125; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 172; Europ. 
Mag., xxvii. 215; Mon. Inse., Warfield; Debreti’s 
Baronetage for 1840, p. 569. 
Gorpon Goopwin. 
46, Knowle Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Remarxasie Comer tx toe Teyta Certury 
(6 §. vi. 534; vii. 56, 118; x. 233).—Now that 
the year of the appearance of this comet (as de- 
scribed by the Benedictines of St. Gall) has been 
given by Mr. Feperer at the last reference, I 
can answer the original question of F. 8. at the 
first reference. It will be noticed that the “ re- 
markable comet in the tenth century” was not a 
comet of the tenth century at all, but appeared in 
the year 1006, ¢.¢., in the eleventh century. The 
comet is given in Pingré, who calculated that it 

its perihelion on March 22nd, at the 
istance from the sun of 0°583 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Scheffel’s Ekkehard to say whether 
it was the same comet which is referred to in the 
passage from that book quoted by F. 8. 


W. T. Lyx. 
Blackheath. 


Liturxeston Famity (6" x. 229).—People 
of this name are commemorated in North Ferriby 
Church, East Yorkshire. Ww. C. B. 


In the Diary of Abraham de la Pryme (vol. liv. 
of the Surtees Soc. Publ., p. 75 and note) there is 
a notice of this family, one of whom had a monu- 
ment at North Ferriby, near Hull, 1713. Cxx. 


I think, when staying in Northamptonshire, I have 
seen a monument with this name in the charch of 
either Lillingstone Lovell or Lillingstone Darrell, 
two contiguous parishes, though the one belongs to 
Bucks and the other to Oxfordshire. In Lilling- 
stone Darrell is an epitaph of the Darrell family, 
which redeems the common fulsome record of the 
deceased by the two concluding lines :— 

“ This epitaph I Haddon wrote upon my m "s 

Whose only help did give by ul 
The said Haddon Darrell (it should be D’Arielle) 
I was told, proved himself no mean scholar in his 
day. R. H. Busx. 


Nores rrom Tae Bursar’s Lepeers or New 
Cottzcr, Oxrorp (6" x. 104).—Mr. J. E. 
Roeens asks, “Does any information exist 
as to the fires of Glasgow and Marlborough in the 
= 1653-4?” Ifhe will consult p. 9 of an interest- 

g book, The Town, College, and Neighbourhood 
of Marlbro’, by F. E. Hulme, published by Stan- 
ford, 1881, he will find what he requires. 


Arruor Mesuam. 
Pontryffydd, Bodfari, Rhyl. 
Scots ix rae Caucasus (6" §. viii, 
288).— This colony existed until after the year 
1830. The colonists had worked at a disadvantage 


from the bginning, because the lands which the 
Russian Government gave them had been pre- 
viously taken from their Tartar Mohammedan 
neighbours. The Tartars were consequently un- 
friendly from the first, and as years rolled on their 
unfriendliness continued toincrease. The Russian 
Government also became suspicious and put ob- 
stacles in their way. In addition, and as a con- 
sequence of the fewness of their own countrymen 
interested in this Christian work, the Scots found 
it necessary to get labourers from the German 
colonies in their neighbourhood until the German 
element largely predominated, and finally, some- 
where between the years 1830 and 1835, the land 
was, I believe, transferred to the Basle Society, 
and the work of the Scots came to an end. One 
way in which the Scots sought to extend Chris- 
tianity among the people was to buy young Moham- 
medan slaves, baptize them, educate them, and at 
a certain age restore them to liberty. John Aber- 
crombie, one of these baptized freedmen, was alive 
in that region a few years ago, and I think there 
is some notice of him in Wallace’s Russia. The 
Scottish Missionary Society, an unsectarian society, 
rendered much help to these colonists, and most 
likely the reports of that society may contain im- 
portant references to the colony and its labours, 
Dr. Glen wrote two or three pamphlets about this 
colony, and probably these are to be found in some 
Scottish library. James Key, 
St. Petersburg. 


Inscriptions on Paivate Hovses (i* §. vy. 
486 ; 6" S. x. 225).—I saw in Rome last year on 
a house the words, “ Parva sed apta mihi.” In 
Hawick, N.B., on one of the houses in the main 
street, are the words, “ All was others, all will be 
others, 1770.” Over a door in Dunfermline :— 

Sen vord is thrall and thocht is fre, 

Keip weill thy tonge I coinsell thee.” 

Besides these the following occur .o me :—The 
word “Desormais” at Skipton Castle; “Vat 
sal be sal” at Harewood Castle ; ‘‘ Alla Giornata” 
on the Lanfreducci — at Pisa. Around the 
battlements of Temple Newsome is the following 
inscription: “All glory and praise be given to 
God ather, the Son and Holy Ghost on high ; 

upon earth, good vill towards men, honour 
and true allegiance to our gracious King, loving 
affections amongst his subjects, health and plenty 
within this house.” And at Fenay Hall, in the 
parish of Almondbury, over the door leading into 
the courtyard are the words, “ Interet fides”; and 
on the other side, facing the spectator when leaving 
the premises, “ Exeat fravs, 1617.” 

G. W. Tomiixson. 


Huddersfield. 

Sixty years since there was (and may be still, 
for all I know), in the vi 
(three miles 


of Stoke Bishop 
from Bristol), a private house strangely 
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called “ Wise-in-time.” Over the front door the 
following motto was carved in stone: “ Ut corpus 
animo, sic domus corpori.” Judging from the 
style of the building, it might have Bes erected 
about the middle of the last century. It is on the 
ight-hand side of the road descending into the 
illage from Bristol. If still existing, there is 
probably some legend extant respecting it, on 
which some Bristol archxologist may, perhaps, be 
able to furnish information. M H, R. 


The following lines are carved on the lintels of 
the ancient house of the Earls of Mar in Stirling. 
It is (as many people will remember) built on a 
height near the castle :— 

1, “I pray all lukari this | lodgi 

With gentil e to gif thair pare ju nn 
2. “ The moir I stand on oppin hicht, 
My faultes moir subjict ar to sicht,” 
oo the entrance of Kippen Manse, in Stirling- 


“ Pax intrantibus 

Salus exeuntibus 

Benedictio habitantibus.” 
There is carved somewhere over the door of an 
Italian monastery the ambiguous legend :— 

“ Porta patens esto nulli claudaris honesto,” 

The sense varies accordingly as a comma is inserted 
after esto or nulli. ERBERT MAXWELL, 


If I remember rightly, the inscription at Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s residence on Hollingbury 
Hill, near Brighton, reads thus: “Come hither, 
come hither, come hither, and you shall see,” &c. 
The situation, exposed to the full force of south- 
westerly gales, renders the words singularly appro- 
priate. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


As 0. M. I. has only given part of one of the 
inscriptions on Mr, Halliwell-Phillipps’s residence, 
Hollingbury Copse, on the Brighton Downs, and 
has omitted the other entirely, I would supplement 
his letter by setting them both out in extenso. 
The first, which is painted up in black-letter 
characters on the right-hand side of the principal 
entrance, is; “Come hither, come hither, come 
hither ; here shall you see no enemy but winter 
and rough weather.” The other, which is by the 
outdoor entrance to the study, is, like the first, 
& Shakespearian quotation, and is, “Open locks, 
whoever knocks.” I need not add that the knocks 
are frequent, E, E. B. 


My friend Dr. Ixciesy will remember an 
Elizabethan house at Solihull, Warwickshire, built 
by Thomas Hawes, and still bearing the words, 

Hic hospites in caelo cives,” Este. 


With reference to the inscriptions on private 
I would name an interesting one on a 
house in Wymondham, co, Norfolk, which I 


or plank, in antique Roman capitals, in a single 


line, appears, “ Nec mihi glis servus nec hospes 
hirudo,” which may be loosely rendered, I sup- 
pose, “No dormouse as servant for me, neither 
eech for a guest.” 


Several years ago, in one of my delightful 
summer rambles (on foot), I passed, on my journe: 
from Hereford to Leominster, over Dinmore Hi 
On my way I passed a building—whether private 
house or not I cannot say—over the door of which 
I noticed the figure of a man with an axe in his 
hand, and something like the following :— 

“ He that gives away before that he is dead, 
Take this hatchet and chop off his head,” 
I quote from memory, and may not quote quite 
correctly. Can residents in those parts give us 
the history and the mystery hidden under that 
advice ? Farner Frank. 
Birmingham. 

Hovur-eiass : Saker §, x. 119).—Dr. Br. 
NicHotsow properly corrects an error into which I 
have fallen respecting the nautical sand-glass, 
which was used to measure half, instead of whole 
hours, With respect to a saker, I used the term 
cannon in a general way, and I think correctly. 
I did not describe the saker—which is well known 
to be a small piece of ordnance—as it did not seem 
necessary. The saker-ladle was used to load the 
saker, and we are told by the Iconographic Ency- 
clopedia, which is regarded generally as 
authority, that it was used to convey the powder 
to the butt-end of the saker or cannon. If this is 
wrong, will Dr. Nichotson tell us just what its 
use was? J. P. Baxrer. 
Portland, Me., U.8, 


Perer toe Witp Bor (6@ x. 248). — 
** Peter, the Wild Boy ” was found in July, 1724, 
wandering about in fields near Hameln, in Han- 
over, and in 1726 was sent by George I. to London 
and placed under the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Queen Caroline interested herself very much in 
him, and employed various masters to teach him 
to speak. This they could not accomplish, though 
he was able to articulate “ Peter,” and “ Ki Sho,” 
and “ Qui Ca,” the two latter being attempts at 
ronouncing King George and Queen Caroline. 
To these he afterwards added “Hom Hen,” in- 
tended for Tom Fen, the name of the farmer with 
whom he lived. He had a taste for music, and 
made attempts to sing. After the queen’s death 
the Government allowed him a pension, and it 
was then that he was placed with Thomas Fen, 
a respectable farmer in Herts. He was harmless 
and docile, and could be employed if superin- 
tended. He was accustomed in the s ring to 
wander away, subsisting upon what he found in 
the woods. On one occasion he went as far as 
Norfolk, where he was taken up as a suspicious 


copied about three 


years since. On an oak board 


character, and, not answering when brought before 
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the Justice of the Peace, was sent to prison. When 
the fire broke out there he was found sitting in a 
corner, enjoying the light and warmth, and not the 
least frightened. To prevent the recurrence of 
such adventures he was provided with a brass 
collar, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Peter, the Wild 
Boy, Broadway Farm, Berkhampstead.” He was 
capable of very sincere affection, for he became 
attached in an extraordinary manner to the farmer 
who succeeded Thomas Fen in the charge of him, 
and when this man died he went to his bed and 
tried to awaken him, but finding his efforts un- 
availing, refused food, pined away, and died ina 
few days, without apparently any illness. This 
was in 1785, and when found in 1724 he was 
supposed to be about twelve years old. Many 
eon were painted of him, and four of them 

ve been engraved ; one, by Bartolozzi, is accom- 
panied by an account of him. 

Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There is an account of Peter the Wild Boy in 
Robert Malcolm’s Curiosities of Biography, 
pp. 293-300 (Lond., Griffin & Co., 1855), with a 
print. It appears from this that there is an ac- 
count of him in Swift’s “It cannot rain but it 
= "; that he was visited by Lord Mon- 

do, who has given the result of his visit in his 
Ancient Metaphysics, and who further commissioned 
a Mr. Burgess, of Oxford, to make inquiries on 
the spot, an account of which is printed, pp. 297- 
300. Lord Monboddo’s account (u.s.) is at 
pp. 296-7. Ep. 


(Innamerable lies to the query of Mr. Tatiack 
have been receiv The foregoing supply the largest 
amount of details, Murs. refers 
tothe Penny Magazine, vols. ii. and iii, May 4, 1833, 
Jan. 4, 1834, and says that he was under the charge of 
Dr. Arbuthnot. Mr. BE. H. Marsmatt cites the Annual 
Register, 1784-5, p. 43. Man. EB. Leatron 
sopp states that an account will be found in The 
Book of Wonderful Characters (Reeves & Turner). 
Mr. Gro. L. Appzrson mentions an account in 
Chambers’s Miscellany, No. 16, pp. 1-4, ed. 1869. Dr. 
Gro. Raven refers to tract No. Hs vol. v. of the same 
miscellany. G. L. B. indicates as a source of informa- 
tion A Dictionary of the Wonders of Nature, by A. 8. 8. 
Delafond and J. Edward. K. Currs states that Mr. 
Cussans, in his History of Hertfordshire, pts. xiii. and 
xiv. p. 90, says that Peter was buried at Great Berk- 
hampstead, gives his monumental inscription, supplies 
a sbort account of Peter himself, and refers his readers 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lv. pp. 113 and 851, 
to the Penny Magazine, May, and Jan., 


Apurrat Tromp x. 146, 215).—Mr. 
Hewry G. Hope's reference to two works, pub- 
lished respectively in 1861 and 1863, neither 
disproves my assertion nor alters the fact that we 
have for more than two hundred years persistently 
i. van before the name of Tromp, who died in 

653. Even Pepys himself, on the very day he 


id a visit to the tomb of the admiral, calls him 
an Trump. The opinion of the Dutch on the 
subject may be gleaned by turning to a note of 
J. it. of Zeyst, near Utrecht, in “N. & 
Q.” 2" §, ix. 331. I have quoted from Memoirs 
of Samuel Pepys, &c., edited by Lord Braybrooke, 
2 vols. 4to., London, 1825, and the text, accurately 
copied, justifies my conclusion. Mrs. Etien 
Satmon has quoted from an unnamed source a 
e not in Lord Braybrooke’s work, which 
only convicts that nobleman of some editing, 
but does not warrant the charge of carelessness 
against me. 

The mistake in the date, politely corrected by 
Mrs. Satmon, may be mine, for in my seventy- 
seventh year my hand is sometimes tremulous, 
and my sight is always dim. 

Owen, F.S.A. 


On what authority is Cornelius Tromp styled 
“Earl of Salisbury”? Maunder’s Biograph 
states that he was created a baronet by Charles II. 
in 1675, and died in 1691, at which period the 
earldom of Salisbury was most certainly held by 
the Cecils. F. D. H. 


Aruetsm (6 8. x. 68).—The following passages 
from Ueberweg’s Hist. of Phil. may suggest to 
your correspondent some reasons why Averroés’s 
commentaries were considered a source of infide- 
lity, and also why the disciple’s translation differed 
from the master’s text. Priestley had in mind, no 
doubt, the pantheistic interpretation of Aristotle 
given by Averroés, and it is difficult for some minds 
to see the distinction between pantheism and 
sheer atheism. Protestant and Catholic united 
in calling Spinoza an atheist; yet few will now 
deny that this was an absurd and extravagant 
charge. Averroés claimed that man could “ offer 
to God no worthier cultus than that of the know- 
ledge of His works through which we attain to the 
knowledge of God himself in the fulness of His 
essence ” :— 

“ The Greek originals of the Aristotelian writings were 
unknown to Ibn Roschd; he understood neither Greek 
nor Syriac ; where the Arabic translations were unclear 
or incorrect he could only attempt to infer the cor x 
connexion of the Aristotelian doctrine. 
—Vol. i. p. 408. 

“The Humanists hated scholastic Aristotelianism, 
and, most of all, the Averroism prevalent in Northern 
Italy (especially at Padua and Venice), regarding them 
as barbarous, Many of them also, particularly the 
Platonists, opposed Averroism as the enemy of religious 
faith, But soon other opponents of Averroism went 
back to the text of Aristotle and to the works of Greek 
commentators, especially to those of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, in order to replace the mystical 
pantheistic interpretation of Aristotle by a deistic and 
naturalistic one. 

“These men agreed, however, with the Averroists in 
denying miracles and personal immortality.”—Vol. ii. 


P. «The eternity of matter and the unity of human in- 
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tellect were the two great principles of the Averroistic 
doctrine; hence the negation of creation, of per t 
nality and of the immortality of the soul became 

its principal characteristics.” —Vol. ii. p. 463. 
“The Averroistic school, mainly composed of phy- 
sicists and naturalists, was the most decided opponent of 
the scholastic system in its relation to theology. Indeed, 
medicine, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, astrology, and 
infidelity early in the Middle Ages had become synony- 
mous terms.”—Vol. ii. p. 463. 
“ Averroism as early as the thirteenth century had 
become hostile te the doctrines of the Church, and in 
1271, and again in 1277, it was condemned by Stephen 
Tempien, Archbishop of Paris.”— Vol. ii. p. 467. 
Among those who have written on Averroés are 
Rénan, Averroés et Averroisme ; and Salomon 
Munk, Dict., iii. 157, seg., and Mélanges, p. 418. 

8. 


A, Wermore. 
Seneca Falls, U.S.A, 


Tewnysonrana (6 x. 130).—‘ Azure lions, 
crowned with gold, ramp in the field.” Why not? 
The law of heraldry that metal should never be 
charged on metal does not apply when charges are 
blazoned proper, and the proper blazoning of a 
crown is or. Cussans’s Handbook of Heraldry. 


Loxe’s Iron Crown: Gotpsmirn’s “ Tra- 
vetteR” (6% §S. x. 66, 155, 231).—L. L. K. 
observes that “these subjects have, incidentally, 
already been touched upon in ‘ N. & Q.’ (6" S. i. 
366).” If he will turn back to 3° S. i, 364, he 
will find that they were “ touched upon ” by myself 
twenty-three years ago, The series of little books 
published by the Elzeviers under the title of 
Respublice are not of much historical value. Pro- 
bably they were compiled by some of the famous 
printers’ “eminent hands.” According to Ebert, 
the entire series comprises fifty-nine works, in 
sixty-two volumes, J. Dixon. 


Assuredly it never occurred to me to charge 
Tubero with the origination of the corrupt form 
Scytha for Székely. I should as soon have 
a of accusing Benké of manufacturing the 
equally corrupt form Siculus. The point is that 
Tubero, like other authors, takes Ddzsa’s race- 
name for a patronymic, and exhibits it in a per- 
verted shape. No doubt, as L. L. K. says, the 
perversion was favoured by quasi-historical con- 
siderations. Precisely in a similar way, my next- 
door neighbour, who prides himself on the assumed 
identity of his race with that of the Scythians, 
Latinizes Scot into Scytha. I call this corrupting 
(he, of course, deems it restoring) the trae form 
of the word. 

As regards szekerce, I should be glad of some 
authority for treating it as equivalent to haresbard. 
zekerce is a word belonging to the Slavonic addi- 
tions to the Magyar speech, and means a hatchet. 


I do not know what the book is which Boswell 
refers to under the title Respublica Hungarica.* 
Can any correspondent furnish the passage, that 
we may see whether it mentions a Luke Zeck ? 


Mewmoriats To Servants (6% §. x. 46, 194).— 
Me. Biacxer-Morean and other correspondents 
may not know of a scarce little volume, which I 
happen to possess, entitled :— 

EINITA®IA | or a| Collection of Memorials | In- 
scribed to the Memory | of | Good and Faithful Servants| 
Copied on the Spot | in various Cemetaries | throughout 
the Counties | of Berks, Bucks, Derby, Essex, Gloster, | 
Herts, Kent, Middlesex, | Northampton, Oxford. Salop, 
Stafford, | Surrey, Warwick, | Worcester, and York. | 
London, Longman & Co., 1826. 

The book contains three hundred of these inter- 
esting memorials. At first sight the number seems 
almost incredible; one would hardly expect to 
find three hundred in all England. It will be 
difficult in future to add to the number, if there 
is any truth in the universal remark that “there 
are no servants nowadays.” The collector does 
not give his name, but the preface is signed “S—.” 
Can any one tell me who “S—” was ? 

Joun Lang, 
87, Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Though not so old as the epitaphs lately men- 
tioned under this head, the following may be of 
some interest. It is cut on a recumbent grave- 
stone in the Cheam (Surrey) Churchyard :—~— 

Here lieth 
The Body of Mrs. Jane Pattinson, 
who Died April y* 15", 1755, 
Aged 66 Years, 
She was waiting Woman 
to her late Grace Diana, first Wife 
of the most Noble John, Duke of Bedford, who 
(in regard to Mrs, Pattinson’s faithful Services) 
upon her Death Bed, in the Year 1735, 
Recom’ended her to his Graces Favour, 
From whom she received Quarterly 
to the Day of her Death 
a Bounty of Five Hundred Pounds a Year, 
Enabled by so generous a Benefactor, 
she testified the Goodness of her Heart 
By frequent Acts of Charity to the Poor, 
By a distinguished Gratitude to her 
Relations and Friends, 
And Liberal Donations to many 
Publick Societies, 


J. L. Mod, 

Sutton, Surrey. 

[This is rather a memorial of a servant than to one, 
as there is no proof that it was erected by the Duke of 
Bedford. It is inserted, however, as bearing on the 
subject. ] 

Commonrrtace Boox (6" x. 46, 115, 177).— 
Locke’s Commplace Book was printed many years 
since by Taylor, of Gower Street, opposite Univer- 
sity College. If I remember rightly it was pub- 


— not aware that it is, or ever has been, used of 


* Respvblica et stat i H ie, ffici 
Eibevisians, 1634. Cum privilegio sl. amo.) 
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lished in two different sizes, post 4to. and 8vo. 
There was also a good commonplace book on a 
plan proposed by Todd, the author of the Student’s 
Guide, but I do not recollect where it was sold in 
this country. G. 8. 


“Je NE PAS LA RosE,” &c. ix. 
447, 516; x. 76, 176, 234).—" Vivre avec elle” is 
here correct, although “ vivre auprés d’elle” is not 
wrong, but means the same thing with a difference. 
Madame de Sévigné has “ Qu’il est aisé de vivre 
avec moi”; Rousseau has “ Enivré du charme de 
vivre auprés d’elle”; and Voltaire uses both turns 
in the following sentence: “Je vis dans une re- 
traite profonde auprés de la dame la plus estimable 
du siécle present, et avec les livres du siécle passé.” 
“Vivre avec les vivants” is a French proverbial 
ex ion. A, Movunsey. 

edburgh. 

That the phrase should be “pris d’elle” was 
pointed out by me 6" §, ix. 516. 

R. H. Busx. 


Upon referring to the fable as given 6" S, x. 
176, I find that it is printed in“ N. & Q.” ver- 
bally as it is recorded by the French author. Re- 
specting the words “ avec elle,” they do not occur 
in the fable, the phrase there being “ avec la rose.” 

E. Copaam Brewer. 


Heratpic (6" §. x. 228).—The family of 
Bourne bears, or used to bear, the arms, Ermine, 
on a bend azure three lions rampant or. 

C. Witmer Foster. 


“MeEnpeD or ENDED” (6% S. x. 246).—This 
phrase occurs in Don Juan, x. 42 :— 
“ This is the way physicians mend or end us, 
Secundum artem.’ 
Lord Byron died ten years before Mr. Spurgeon 
was born. Frepx. Rowe. 


Perhaps your correspondent may care to know 
that this proverbial expression occurs in Clarke’s 
Paremiologia, 1639, “ Either mend or end.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


In the “ Auld Lang Syne” column of the Dum- 
fries Standard of Wednesday, Oct. 1, there appears, 
extracted from “N. & Q.,” a communication on 
the origin of the phrase “ Mended or ended,” said 
to have been written by Mr. Dantet Hipwett, 
10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. I shall be 
obliged if you will allow me to state that the com- 
munication is copied word for word from a letter 
which appeared in the Echo of Sept. 11, bearing 
the signature of J. Grover ANDERSON, 

{In matters of this kind we are necessarily and ob- 
viously at the mercy of contributors. 


Coopers (6 S. x. 229).—Since the “ coopering 
trade” in the North Sea is mainly in the hands 


Dutch koopen=to buy, as supplying the imme- 
diate derivation of the term. Cognate forms of 
this word occur in most of the Teutonic lan 

¢. g., Goth. kaupon, A.-S. cedpian, E. chop, Germ, 
kaufen, Icel. kaupa, Swed. kopa, Dan. kidbe, &.; 
but it is interesting to remark that these words, 
although so widely spread, are all borrowed from 
the Latin (Lat. caupo, cf. Gr. xarnAcdav, &.), 
They have, therefore, passed unchanged by the 
operation of Grinm’s law (see Skeat’s Dict., 
s.v. “ Cheap ”). W. F. R. 

Worle Vicarage, 

The immediate derivation of this word as 
applied to a floating grog-shop in the North Sea 
is from the Low German verb vercoopen, to sell ; 
noun Cooper, a salesman, The word is in common 
use in Scotland. Jamieson defines “ Couper, a 
dealer, a chafferer.” The word survives in such 
words as horse-couper, a dealer in horses. It is also 
a place-name indicating a market town. In English 
we have the verb to cope, meaning to struggle or 
contend, which meaning, I suppose, correctly 
indicates the mode in which ins were made 


in former times, and still are, for the matter of that, 
in some districts and businesses. J. P. 
This is Kooper, Koopman. 
Hype 


It is too obvious to 
who makes coops or barrels. 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


(6% x. 280).— 
One hundred pounds’ worth struck to distribute on 
entrance of Viceroy into Dublin, 1763. Scares. 
Value, 5s. to 10s. I have it in my — 


Frazer. 
20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Princess Pocanontas (6" §. ix. 508; x. 36, 
133, 152, 215).—Mr. Hor gives an incorrect title 
to the work containing an engraved portrait of this 
lady, copied from that of Simon de Passe; it should 
be Adventures and Discoveries of Captain John 
Smith, not “ Discourses.” De Passe’s print, how- 
ever, though taken from the original portrait (now 
belonging to the Elwins), represents a woman of 
forty, and is (in face) not at all like the original. 
As to the Rolfe portrait of mother and son, I 
ought to notice one point which occasions some 
difficulty, not wholly insuperable. The lady was 
born in 1595 O.S., married April 1, 1614, and 
buried March 21, 1616/7 so that we may take 
her age at twenty-two years when she died. Now 
her “dusky, supple-sinewed son” bas an old-look- 
ing face, and the dress of a child of three or even 
four. I can only surmise that the race of t 
child may account for this, for American-Indian 
children are very precocious; and it is but fair to 


of the Dutch, we may confidently point to the 


add that the mother looks proportionately old— 
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thirty, at least. I omitted to say in my first ac- 
count of her portraits that in this she wears the 
double-shell earrings peculiar to her race, and 
that a pair of such earrings are preserved in the 
family as being, undoubtedly, relics of the hapless 
lad oO. ML 


y: 
Heacham Hall, King’s Lynn. 


“Hoper-moper” ix. 507; x. 51, 
139, 219).—It is quite true, Mr. 
speaking of hugger-mugger, observes, that “a 
word somewhat like it in sound occurs in Hudi- 
bras, hogan-mogan.” But this word, used by 
Butler (pt. ii. canto 2, 1. 434) has not the slightest 
relation either to hugger-mugger or to hoder-moder; 
he uses “Indian Hoghan Moghan” to signify an 
American-Indian prince. During the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, when Englishmen were 
far behind Holland in arts, arms, and erudition, 

seem to have revenged themselves by making 
merry with the Dutch language, which they did not 
understand, and with free institutions which they 
might have copied, if dissolute princes would have 
let them. The title of the Estates of Holland was, 
and still is, “ Hoogan Mogenheiden,” their High 
Mightinesses ; and hogan-mogan was contemptu- 
ously employed whenever the Dutch and their 
government were to be ridiculed. J. Drxoy, 


Inscription on a Seat (6% §. x. 247).—In- 
scribed on a seal are the Gaelic words :— 
Teoma ann an deaspoid, 
Garg ann an cath. 
The meaning is asked for. The translation is :— 
Clever in controversy, 
Fierce in fight, 
The way in which is spelt looks as if 
it had been written in Ireland. Deaspoid is not 
good Gaelic, consachadh (dh silent) is the right 
word, THomas Srrarron, 
The inscription is in Scotch Gaelic, and signifies, 
Teima, skilful, ready; ann an deaspoid, in dispute; 
garg, fierce; ann an cath, in battle. 
A. C. Mounszy. 


Teoma ann an deaspoid, 
Garg ann an cath. 


This motto is Gaelic, meaning :— 
Dexterous in argument, 


Fierce in battle, 
A. L. Maruew. 


Brenan says the inscription is Celtic, 
supplies a similar interpretation. } 


Stanparp in (6% x. 149, 198, 
255).—When Mr. Atrrep Wattis has proved 


the identity of Carrefour with Carfoix, Carfax, 
yarfox, &c., it will, I think, be time enough to 
Inake search,” as he suggests, for “‘ other authori- 
ties” for the etymology of Carrefour than that of 
Littré, whom he ga holds very cheap. 


identity, and has not attempted to account for the 
presence of the letter r in the word. 


I hope I may be allowed to say that I have 
shown in my ictionary (s.v. “ Carfax”) that the 
derivation of Carfax is certainly not from quatre- 
voies, but from quatre-fourgs, the O. Fr. equi- 
valent of the Lat. accusative plural quatuor furcas, 
four forks, 7.¢., branches. The numerous cor- 
ruptions are due to a popular and prevalent (but 
wholly false) etymology from quatuor vias. But 
every phonologist knows that f does not usually 
come out of v, only v out of f. Streams only flow 
one way. The %, again, must be due to c as 
well as s, Watrer W. Sxear. 


“Tae Scrczon’s Comment” (6** S. x. 226).— 
These lines are copied from a rare little book on 
Diseases of the Eyes and Eye-liddes, by Richard 
Banister, printed in 1622, a copy of which is now 
before me. The treatise itself is prefaced by 
eighty-nine pages of an introduction, entitled 
“ Banister’s Breviary of the Eyes.” This is inter- 
spersed with several little scraps of verse, one of 
which is entitled ‘‘ A Surgeon divided into Foure 
Parts; or, the Surgeon’s Comment.” It is 
arranged in four divisions, and, with the exception 
of a word or two, is almost identical with the 
version given by Mr. Manvet. The last two 
lines, however, after “Therefore,” do not occur in 
Banister’s original. Dixon. 


Many years ago a hospital surgeon quoted to 
me the following lines. Can any of your readers 
supply the name of the author 7— 
“God and the doctor we alike adore 

In time of danger, but no more; 

The danger o’er, both are alike requited : 

God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted.” 


G. P. Craven. 


14, Roland Gardens, 8.W. 


I well remember a verse which I read more than 
half a century ago, ina MS. book of my father’s, 
which expresses the same idea as the lines given 
by your correspondent, in more terse and, I think, 
much better language :— 
“ Three faces wears the doctor: when first sought, 

An angel's ; and a god’s the cure half wrought. 

But when that cure ’s complete, he seeks his fee, 

No devil looks more terrible than he.” 

H. E. Wirerssoy. 
Tunbridge Wells, 


“Domespay Tenants In YORKSHIRE AND 
GrovocestersHire,” By A. S. Extis (6" S. x, 
229).—I believe Mr. Ellis has not dealt with any 
other counties than the two mentioned. The 
Yorkshire series appeared in vols. iv. and v. of 
the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, and excited 
considerable interest at the time of publication. 


At present Mr 


ALLIS has only assumed this 


The Gloucestershire series appeared in vol. iv. of 
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the Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archwological Society. 
G. W. Tomutyson. 
Huddersfield. 


THackeray axp “Tue Syop”(6™ S, x. 228). 
—The following is a copy of the title-page of this 
early performance. Is the publisher identical with 
the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty 7— 

“The Snob, A Literary and Scientific Journal, not 
conducted by Members of the University. ‘ Tityre, 
tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi Sylvestrem ’ (Virgil). 
— published by W. H. Smith, Rose Crescent, 
The first number was issued April 9, and it con- 
tinued to appear as a hebdomadal publication for 
nearly three months. 

W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 

Dublin. 


Fork-tore (6% 8. x. 186)— 
This superstition is not confined to Lincolnshire, 
but is pretty general :— 

“ Woe is me that she died in my Armes! I shall never 
thinke well of myselfe for it; I have lived these fifty 
yeares with my old Lord, and truly no body ever died in 
my armes before, but your Lordships gibb'd Cat...... and I 
kept my bed a month upon it, and what will follow after 
this who can tell ?""—Gayton's Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixote, 1654, p. 222. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Cravcer’s “ (6 S. ix. 245, 313, 
374; x. 35).—I was in Switzerland in July, when 
C. M. I. danged me well, perhaps not without a 
cause ; and I have now in September seen his query 
for the first time. The reference needed is to an 
epigram found in A Book of Epigrams, published 
with Marlowe’s translation of Ovid's Love Elegies, 
at Middelburg, 12mo., without date (says Mr. 
Singer), in 1596 (says Lowndes), “burnt at 
Stationers’ Hall, and usually ascribed to Sir 
John Davies” (Lowndes). This epigram I have 
seen only in Mr. Singer's note on Bishop Hall’s 
“lawn pillow-bear,” Satires, bk. vi. sat. i. 1. 112, 
which Mr. P. Hall reprinted in The Works o 
Joseph Hall, D.D, (Oxford, D. A. Talboys, 1839), 
vol. xii. p. 275-6. Here is the epigram :— 

“ Brumus, which deemes himselfe a faire sweet youth, 
Is thirty-nine yeares of age at least ; 
Yet was he never, to confesse the truth, 
But a dry starv'ling, when he was at beat. 
“ The gull was sicke, to show his night-cap fine, 
And his wrought pillow, over-spread with lawne ; 

Bat hath bin well, since his griefes cause hath line 

At Trollup’s, by St, Clement’s Church, in pawne,” 
W. Cooks, F.S.A. 

Onrtes (6" S, x. 229).—Obytes, or obits, were 

masses or services offered on the anniversaries of 


deceased persons, for which sums of money were 
usually bequeathed. Bailey explains the word, 


versary appointed in remembrance of the death of 
any person.” Littré thus describes it: ‘‘ Terme de 
liturgie Catholique; nom donné, dans plusieurs 
églises, aux messes anniversaires qui se disent pour 
les morts.” At the date mentioned (1543) little 
alteration had been made in the church services, 
and prayers for the dead were still offered up, 
The churchwardens received the proceeds of the 
fund, and paid the priest for the masses 


J. A. ‘Picrox, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


An obit was the special service used before the 
Reformation at the anniversary of a person’s death, 
See The Church of Our Fathers, by Daniel Rock, 
D.D., vol. iii. pt. i: p. 97. Obits are constantly 
mentioned in old churchwardens’ accounts and 
wills, ‘‘Obbit money” is mentioned in Mr, 
J.R. Daniel Tyssen’s Inventories of Goods in the 
Churches of Surrey in the Reign of Edward VI, 
p. 28. Maset Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor. 

[Similar information is supplied by F.S.A.Scot., and 
others. M.A.Oxon. gives Bailey's definition, “ Obit, a 
funeral song, or an office for the dead said annually ; or 
a yearly day set apart for commemorating the death of 
any person,” 


Master Crewe (6" §. x. 108, 195).—I beg 
leave to point out to Lapy Russet that Bromley 
must be inaccurate in stating in his catalogue that 
it was John, second Lord Bate. whose portrait 
was painted as Henry VIII. by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, inasmuch as his father, the first Lord Crewe, 
was only married in 1776, the identical year in 
which the picture was painted and engraved. 

Geratp Powsonsy. 

54, Green Street, W. 


Dares or Newspaper Communications (6% 8, 
x. 129, 193).—The letter on “ Railways and Re- 
volvers in Georgia,” which appeared in the Times 
of Oct. 15, 1857, filled us all with horror. It was 
signed with the writer's own name and address, 
and described how a train in ne was stopped 


to allow of two men fighting a duel, in which one 


| of them was killed ; and how, when the child of 


the murdered man cried, the passengers threw it 
out of the window, &c. The authorities in Georgia 
made inquiry into the story, and it appeared from 
the railway time-tables that no train could have 
been at the place mentioned at the time of the 
reported duel. Whether the writer of the letter 
was insane, or whether he had dreamt of the 
horrible scene, and then imagined it was real, I 
never heard. JAYDEE. 


I think I am correct in saying that the “man 
and dog fight”—which was written by Mr. James 
Greenwood, and caused considerable discussion at 
the time—appeared in the Daily Telegraph, be 
tween May and July, 1874. 


** An office for the dead gaid annually ; an anni- 


Epwarp H, Mansyatt, M.A, 
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Wreuirre’s Presentation to Lurrerworta 
(6" S. x. 186).—The correct dates of the pre- 
sentation, and of the mission to Bruges, have been 
inted out already in several memoirs, The dates 
with authorities for them are given in the Oxford 
edition of Wyclif’s Bible, vol. i. p. vii, in a note 
which contains a sketch of the reformer’s life. 
Lechler, English edition, vol. i. p. 227 and p. 253 
gives them, and Mr. Matthew (Early English 
Text Society), p. ix, mentions the date of the 
mission to Bruges. O. W. Tancock. 


Jorvay v. Deatu (6" x. 189).—Not having 
the Greek text of St. Stephen the Sabaite (a.p. 
725-794), my answer as to an early use of the 
Jordan in such a figurative sense can be only 
tentative. But Dr. Neale, in the translation of 
Hymns of the Eastern Church (third edit., s.a., 
Lond., pp. 83-4), gives a hymn from St. Stephen, 
in which there is this stanza :— 

« If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 

‘ Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan past,’” 


It may "aged be an introduction by the trans- 

lator, e@ common patristic interpretation is 

that the passage of the Jordan is represented in 
ism. Ep. MarsHALt, 


This figure is, I fancy, derived from more than 
one source. It is partly pagan, and connected 
with the passage of the Styx. Next there is the 
Jewish idea of a promised land, to reach which a 
river (the Jordan) must be crossed. Then the 
natural barrier formed by a river; and lastly a 
“New World,” with the Atlantic separating it 
from the Old World, may further contribute. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


“Woopen Watts” or Otp Encianp 
6" S. ix. 429,516; x. 156).—Mr. Gardiner, in his 
istory of England, vol. viii. p. 79, quotes from 
Keeper Coventry’s speech to the judges 
before they left London for the summer assizes, 
June 17, 1635, “The dominion of the sea, as it is 
ancient and undoubted right of the crown of 
England, so it is the best security of the land. 
The wooden walls are the best walls of this king- 
dom.” W. Tancock. 


Tue Sappatn (6% S. ix. 348, 436; x. 195).— 
Mr. Sawyer is mistaken in thinking that Satur- 
day was ever called the “ Lord’s Day.” The words 
he cites, Norweg. Lordeg, Swed. Lérdag, as well 
Danish Léverdag 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Lives of the Berkeleys, Lords of the Honour, Custle, 
and Manor of Berkeley, in the County of Gloucester, 
Jrom 1066 to 1618. With a Description of the Hundred 
of ee its Inhabitants. By John Smyth, of 
Nibley. ited by Sir John Maclean, (Gloucester, 
Bellows.) 

Joun is a careful and an industrions editor. 

We congratulate him on the issue of the second volume of 

the Berkeley manuscripts. As we said, in our notice 

of the first volume, the book is absolutely without a 

7 “No other great house in Britain has ever 
ad an historian in any way to compare with John 

Smyth, of Nibley.” Some few other writers on family 

history may have been as | , one or two have 

existed who, without his learning, may compare with 
him in quaint picturesqueness ; but no one has united all 
the qualities which are required to write the history of 

a great house in such an harmonious whole as has been 

done by that most faithful retainer of the Berkeley's. 

It is wonderful that his labours have been permitted to 

remain so long in manuscript, for Fosbroke’s extracts 

were only sufficient to whet curiosity, not to gratify it. 

The chances of fire are always to be thought of. It 

would have been a national loss had the manuscript of 

these memoirs perished before the printing-press had 
done its work. Berkeley Castle is said to be not only 
the oldest, but the best preserved feudal fortress in 

England that is still used as a residence. We believe 

this to be true, and it speaks volumes in praise of the latter 

representatives of the race that in times when medieval 
architecture and historical associations were not valued, 
they should have bad the good taste and wisdom to 
permit the grey old fortress to remain almost untouched 
as it was in thereign of Henry VIII. A hole was made 
in the side of the great *% when it was taken by Col. 
Rainborowe in the Civil War, but beyond this gap 
there is nothing to remind you that the last three cen- 
turies have passed away. As it has escaped the hand of the 
restorer so long, we may feel sure that it is now safe 
from all injudicious alterations, and may congratulate 
ourselves that the most perfect of our medizval castles 
and the best of the histories of our great families will, 
for the delight of mankind, exist in ages yet to come. 
The family of Berkeley is one of the most distinguished 
in our annals, The two or three that can compare with 
it have not, so far as is known, met with a chronicler 
capable of recording the and evil deeds of successive 
generations, It should always be borne in mind, more- 
over, that the length of a pedigree is not its only source 
of interest. We could mention more than one family, 
with a proved pedigree in the male line up to the reign of 

Henry III., not one of whose members has ever emerged 

from that gentle and soothing obscurity which over- 

shadows the life of the little country squire. The 

Berkeleys have never been obscure. Good men and bad 

men they have had among them, but from the Norman 

time till now they have ever been men of mark. The 
resent head of the house is probably descended in the 
emale lines from a greater number of illustrious pro- 
genitors than any other English noble. The second 
volume of the Lives is equally well edited with the first. 

We have read it with great care, and have detected no 

errors, Though not more important than the first 

volume, it is certainly more entertaining. A person 
must be very dull who does not enjoy Smyth’s account 
of the share of the great Mowbray inheritance and his 
grief (as if it were to himself a personal wro at the 
recklessness with which it was squandered. Tradition 
says that he was himself a Puritan in his religious views, 
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which not a single Berkeley seems to have been. There 
is little or nothing to confirm this view in the pages 
before us. There is much evidence that he was a 
devout, God-fearing man, but Puritan phraseology is 
absent from his writings, It may interest some of our 
readers to be reminded that the George, Lord Berkeley 
with whose life this volume ends is the nobleman to 
whom Robert Burton dedicated the Anaiomy of Melan- 
choly. Burton was no flatterer. We may be sure that 
he meant what he said when he addressed him as 
“ Honoratissino Domino non minus virtute sua, quam 
generis splendore.” 

The preface informs us that Smyth’s other great work, 
the History of the Hundred of Berkeley, will be sent to 
press without delay, 


The Scheme of Lucretius. Thomas Charles Baring, 
M.A., M.P. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tuts is a well-timed publication. The greatest minds 
of the present day are exercised in the same problems 
and conflicts which perplexed Lucretius. Mr. poe: by 
rendering into verse of the De Rerum Natura enables 
English readers to appreciate the intellectual and moral 
ition of one of the deepest thinkers and most pro- 
‘oundly interesting writers of ancient Rome. But the 
translation is more than opportune, If tastes differ as 
to the fitness of the metre which Mr. Baring has selected, 
the version is at least admirable in its strict fidelity. 
It succeeds, moreover, in catching the elevated tone of 
the speculative enthusiast, and retaining the force 
with which a high moral purpose and the zeal of the 
reformer bas inspired the original. 


The Truth about the New Gold Fields, By Robert 
Richards. (Walker & Co.) 
In this book Mr. Richards gives a considerable amount of 
information about the new gold fields which have lately 
been discovered im the Transvaal. It is written in a 
conversational form, and records the daily information 
received in Natal ———— the gold fields and its 
effects upon the colonists, The book may very likely 
be of use to any one intending to his luck at the 
i but it does not contain anything which is of 
ial interest to readers of “N. & Q.” 


We have received two papers by Mr. J. A. Langford, 
LL.D, They are both amaations to the Birmingham 
Archzological Society, and are of no ordinary interest. 
The Saxons in Warwickshire is a highly condensed, but 
clear account of what is known of Warwickshire before 
the Norman invasion, Its purely Saxon character, in 
contrast with the great Anglian state in which it was 
imbedded, is clearly brought out, It would seem that 
om the Danes ravaged the shire and carried fire and 
sword into almost every ham and tun in the district, they 
were unable to make any settlements there. 
Rugby, Dr. Langford tells us, is the “one name with 
the pure Danish ending of by, but it is doubtful whether 
this was given by Danes to a settlement of the le, 
or by English as the most southern place to which ¢ ey 
had advanced.” We have ourselves no doubt that 
Rugby was a Danish settlement. The English are not 
likely to have adopted, for the sake of distinction, a word 
taken from the tongue of their enemies,— Birmingham, 
Aston, and Edgbaston as seen in Domesday Book, To 
those who have not studied the great survey this paper 
will be useful, whether they be inhabitants of Warwick- 
shire or elsewhere. It isa careful analysis of what that 
priceless record has to tell of three places which have 
grown into vast importance, but which were, when the 
survey was made, of no more account than many another 
Warwickshire . We have noticed but one error. 
Dr. Langford because there is no mention 


of a church at Birmingham in the Conqueror’s survey, 
that no church existed there. We have evidence of the 
most conclusive kind that Domesday Book does not give 
us a complete catalogue of the churches which were 
in existence at the time of its compilation. 


The Visitations of Somerset im 1531 and 1573, with 
notes and indices, edited by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, M. 
is in the press, and will be published shortly by Mr. Wm. 
Pollard, of North Street, Exeter, to whom intending 
subscribers should apply. Mr. Weaver's contributions 
to our columns furnish a guarantee for the manner in 
which the new work will be executed. 

Ma. G, Grirritus announces the forthcoming appear- 
ance of A Handbook to Tong Church, Shropshire, with 

hotographic illustrations. It will be published by 
Messrs. oodall, of Oswestry. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the = = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req: 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. L. Kine (“ Rathe—Early”).—Rath or rathe is used 
by Piers Plowman, the author of Sir Perceval, Chaucer, 
Wyatt, Spenser, Drayton, May, Milton, &c. Robert de 
Brunne has rathely. Gower and Coryat have rathest. 
Cotgrave, however, does not give rathe in his French and 
English Dictionary, which seems to indicate that it had 
then dropped out of general use. The subject is discussed 
1" 8. vii. 282, 392, 612, 634; viii. 208; x. 252, 455, 533. 

J. B. Fismine.—Homefaring has not found its way 
into dictionaries. Sha re’s word, homekeeping, 
“ Homekeeping youth,” &c., seems to answer every pur- 
pose for which home/aring would serve. 

Y. A. K. (“Spitting on Coins"’).—The subject of 

itting for luck is fully discussed 6% 8, vi. 9, 178, 356; 
vii, 357 ; viii. 168, 317. The practice appears to have 
been regarded as a charm against witchcraft. It is as 
old as Theocritus. 

James Puinwey Baxter (“ ").—We are 
sorry to omit your contribution with this heading. We 
had, however, to arrest the discussion on “Some Ob- 
solete Words,” &c., and yours was but one of many 
valuable communications that had to be unemployed. 

W. H. Husx (“Shakspeare and Spenser").—Your 
obliging communication on the subject is anticipated in 
the reply of C. M, I., p. 274, 

Petaarvus (“ Education in North-East Lincolnshire”). 
—Your note shall be inserted without the political allu- 
sions. On reflection you will see that controversial 
matter must necessarily be excluded from our columns. 


NOriIcs. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to IX. SIXTH SERIES. 


Volumes I, to IX. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QuERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIL. at the Battle of the Boyne—* The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James LI. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens — Thomas Bell —Cromwell —William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir Jonn Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Th the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal "—John Gilpin—“ Reynard the 
Fox”"—** Lead, kindly Light ’"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament — The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to “ Endymion "—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
ee go npublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—*“ Eikon Basilike Deutera "—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘t The Book ”—Notes 
on the “ Religio Medici "—Authorship of the ‘‘ Imitatio” 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
—West Indian Superstitions—"“ Milky Way "— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medica! and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

Stage" Auld Habin Gray“ Harpings of ‘Lena 
Au bin Gray” gs na" — 
MS. of Gray’s “‘ Elegy”—The “ Mystery” of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory "—“‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson's Palace of Art”—Ballad of “ William and 
Margaret” —The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
iey—"* "—Tennyson’s “ Dream 

of Fair Women ”—* Logie o’ Buchan.” ad 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast Licked into shape”—‘* Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence —Play old Goose- 
berry—“The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 


and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Out off with a 
shilling—Tin — money—Getting into a scrape. 


Philology. 
Tennis — Pazzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting— Argosy —Jennet— Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulruch — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earidom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The “ Hours” of hael— 
Rubens’s “Daniel and the Lions”— Early Gilirays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s “ Attack on 
ersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Baster Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century Indul- 
ence”—The ‘Month's Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
let—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 

tration, 


Classical Subjects. 
“ Persii Satire”—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustas—“Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics 
iii. 1745—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.— “ Rane "—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub Street—Porta del Popolo—* Turk’s Head ” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul's Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle— Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond Street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O.K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery — 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesscs and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
1e—Secret Chambers in 
rte-Patterson Marriage—Ace es—Wig Curlers-~ 
‘emale Churchwardens—The of Keys— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E. Q.— Napoleon's 

Legacy to Cantillon, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


VOLUME I,, CONTAINING A PART OF THE LEITER 
SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 


A 1S PASSING THROUGH THE PRESS, AND WILL 


FURTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED AT INTERVALS ( F THREE MONTHS; AND IT IS CONFIDENTLY 
BXPECTED THAT THE WORK WILL BB COMPLETED IN ABOUT FIFTY VOLUMES. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s. 6d. 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than half a century, 


been generally felt. 


Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal Biography, 


At the 


present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some 
division of labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical Dictionary. The German 
and Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary for our 


own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 


SIONS. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. Witha 
Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Mr. James Payn's like a 

regular but may be as a number of very 
‘ured and sketches of litera —- 

by their reference to his own life, but called = 44 

ferm a whole of any kind. Though its — may be calied irregular, it 
ts really the most convenient that could e been —Times. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By 
Sir SPENSER 8ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G., formerly Her Majesty's 
Minister Resident and Consul-Genera! in Hayti, now Her Majesty's 
Special Envoy to Mexico, With a Map, large crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Robert 


BROWNING. Feap. 8vo. 5s. (1m the press. 
POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S “ GOD AND THE BIBLE.” 


In the press, Popular Bdition, Abridged, with a Preface, 
crown Syo. 29. Gd. 


GOD and the BIBLE: 
A SEQUEL TO “ LITERATURE AND DOGMA.” 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BNGLAND, BGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 


WITHHICKS PASBA inthe SOUDAN. 


WORKS BY} ALISA BARRETT 


With Portrait. Crown Svo. 30s. 
pa, LEIGH. With Portrait. Bighteenth Edition. Crown Syo, 
Ts. Gd.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown fvo. 7s. 6d.; gilt 


8s 6d. 
*,” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Ts. gilt 


Slew and Cheaper Réttion, crown Ove. Se. 68. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Uniform Edition. 
6 vols. feap. Svo. 5s. each. 
ABSELECTION from the PORTICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, 
First Series. aoa Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d; gilt 
, Se. Gd. 


*,” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 
*,” New and Cheaper Bdition, crown 8vo0. 3s. 6d, 
JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
Pirst Series. Second Edition. Feap. Svo. Sa. 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
LA SAISIAZ; the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. Ts. 
of ZSCHYLUS, Transcribed by Robert Browning. 
‘cap. Svo. 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and ag = WORKED in DISTEMPER. With 
other Poems. ‘Feap. 8v0 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. ny cy 
BALAUSTION’S we including a Transcript from Buripides. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8¥o. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; ipides 
Being the Last Adventure of Hal pare a Feap. tro. ios, 10s. 64. 
FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
SOR WANGAU, SAVIOUR of SOCIETY, 
‘cap. 8¥: 
NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; Tort and Tower 
p. 8 


By Col. the Hon. J. COLBORNE. With Portrait Group of Hicks 
Pasha and Staff, crown 6yo. 6s. (In the press. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 


The RING and the BOOK. Second Bdition. 4 vols. feap. Svo. 5s, aa. 


Printed by C. FRANCIS, Athenwam 
UHN ©. PRANOIS, at No, 20, 
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Court, Chancery Lane, an wer 


Press, Took's 
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